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INTRODUCTION 


Christianity as a religion is a movement rather than merely a 
body of doctrines. Each successive age has undertaken to rethink 
its Christian inheritance in terms of its own thinking and social 
experience. That such a rethinking has not always been complete 
or, indeed, effective, is due to the fact that authority, both ecclesias- 
tical and political, has injected an element of immutability into 
inherited beliefs. But none the less, the development has gone 
on as each successive age has felt the tension between its religious 
inheritance and its own new conditions, and has attempted to 
readjust and accommodate the one to the other. 

. Strictly speaking, Christian doctrines are what Christians 
believe about religion. This fact seems so elemental that it is 
strange it has been so overlooked. In fact, without cynicism, one 
is compelled to say that among those least able to understand the 
development of Christian theology have been the theologians 
themselves. The reason for this is easy to see. Theologians are 
liable to the besetting weakness of abstract conceptions. Instead 
of looking at Christianity as a concrete movement carrying along 
with itself and to a large degree conditioned by the social experiences 
of Christians, they are prone to abstract Christian thought from 
Christian history and to be more interested in definitions than in 
activities. Too many students of our religion are unable to see a 
generic unity expressing itself in variant Christian groups. Ab- 
stract doctrines and rites are conceived of as essential rather than 
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as functional and in consequence men cannot see Christianity 
because of Christians. Yet Christianity itself as a definite historical 
movement, a religion in the fullest sense of the word, has always 
refused to be identified with definitions and philosophical state- 
ments. It needs and has its doctrines, just as a state needs and 
has its constitution and laws; but as a phase of the life process it 
formulates doctrines for its own protection and self-direction. 

For doctrines form a real element in Christianity. Sometimes 
it is said that the relation of theology to religion is that of botany 
to plants.t The analogy is only partially true. The plant does 
not produce botany; Christianity does produce doctrines. With- 
out them, Christianity might become an unadjusted sentiment 


lacking intellectual support. While Christianity is more than 
doctrines, its development can be traced in large measure in those 
concepts by means of which Christian thinkers of successive epochs 
have endeavored to classify their religious experiences and hopes 
with the other things they know. But this doctrine-making 
process, while a phase of the development of Christianity, is not 
the origin of Christianity. The life of an organism is more than its 
limbs, and the vital element of Christianity as one phase of religion 
is more than the doctrines to which it gives rise. In order to under- 
stand religion we must study religious people; which is only another 
way of saying that it must be studied synthetically rather than 
analytically. Just as we cannot study life if we separate the 
organism from its environment, so we cannot separate religion 
from the totality of experience. The persons who are religious 
are exactly the same persons who live, marry, trade, fight, amuse 
themselves, and organize states. In a word, a religion in none of 
its elements can be understood apart from the actual, concrete 
experiences of the people by whom it is practiced. The only real 
history of doctrine is the history of people who hold doctrines. 

I think it will be clear that this view of Christianity involves, 
not only psychology and sociology, but also the possibility of 
distinguishing with some degree of accuracy the various doctrines 
and practices of our religion from the genius and vital impulse of 
Christianity itself. Such a distinction is particularly desirable 
in a day like ours when thoughtful men find themselves on the one 

As for example in Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, I. 
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side perplexed at the division of Christians into groups each claim- 
ing superiority over all rivals; and, on the other hand, find religion 
itself challenged to prove its right to survive. Unless we are able 
to discover in Christianity something more than its various ecclesi- 
astical divisions, we shall be very likely to feel that the challenge 
is unmet. If, on the other hand, we can discover something real 
and final back of the variant practices and theologies of Christians, 
we shall not only be likely to have a larger confidence in Chris- 
tianity as the movement which has given rise to varieties of 
Christian communities, but we shall also have a larger respect for 
many doctrines which otherwise seem untenable. For we shall 
judge them to be functional rather than essential elements of the 
Christian religion. 

The process of making such distinctions is as yet by no means 
complete, but falls into the general class of historical-social valua- 
tions. Once we admit that Christianity is a religion subject to the 
laws of social and individual development, we have a clue to what 
sometimes seems an ecclesiastical labyrinth running up into a 
theological blind alley. 

The fact that doctrines are essentially a part of our religion is 
only another way of saying that they are the outgrowth of the 
social mind, to the other activities of which they in turn minister. 
Whoever would understand the development of Christian thought 
must come to his task with the mind of the historian and socio- 
logist rather than that of the metaphysician. At the risk of again 
uttering an unpleasant paradox it might be said that the exclu- 
sively theological mind cannot understand theology. Such a 
mind is too eager for final verities and too lacking in that sensitive 
feeling for development which characterizes the real historian. 
The ultimate realities with which the theologian must deal are not 
ideas, but people—the same people with whom the student of 
society and of politics is concerned. If, as has just been said, the 
religious man is precisely the same man as he who marries, studies, 
fights, trades, pioneers, and organizes states, in all these under- 
takings he confesses the need of divine inspiration and consolation 
as well as of help and protection. For this reason whenever men 
have thought creatively, they have adjusted their inherited religion 
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to their actual needs by the use of such creative social ideas as 
dominated their active life. 

The theological discipline generally known as the history of 
doctrine has been regarded with considerable justice as unattrac- 
tive and confused. In large measure this misinterpretation is due 
to the failure of the historians of doctrine to approach their subject 
from the point of view of social history. The ordinary divisions 
of a history of doctrine are obviously made as if the doctrinal life 
moved in a superterrestrial course, touching the earth only here 
and there, as some great mountain-like cause or change reaches 
up to interfere with its progress. A better, and I believe much 
more vital, method is to approach the history of doctrine from the 
point of view of social evolution, and determine its main divisions 
by a succession of actually creative social minds. Only in this 
way can we be saved from the temptation to regard doctrine as 
something apart from religion, and religion as something apart 
from the totality of human experience. 

T use the term “‘social mind”’ as one of those convenient generali- 
zations which make it possible to refer to something we cannot 
exactly define. I mean by it a more or less general community 
of conscious states, processes, ideas, interests, and ambitions which 
to a greater or less degree repeats itself in the experience of indi- 
viduals belonging to the group characterized by this community 
of consciousness. 

Such a point of view may seem at first glance conventional, 
because, as a rule, doctrines have been formulated by a social body— 
the church. Christianity, unlike systems of philosophy, is an 
institutional religion, with customs, rites, organizations, authori- 
tative councils, officials, and hierarchies. The relation of doctrine 
to this remarkable society within society is that of governing ideals 
in general to a great social group. It is creative, controlling, direc- 
tive; ina word, functional. Only, the church has been a so much 
more coherent body than most social groups that it has formu- 
lated its regulation and constituent principles with as much pre- 
cision and authority as the state itself. 


1 This statement is true distributively of the various bodies bearing the name 
Christian, whether Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, or Protestant. Radical demo- 
crats like the Baptists, it is true, have never organized a central authoritative body, 
yet each church exercises an authority over its members in all matters recognized 
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This fact, which has been the recognized basis of all church 
and doctrinal history, leads us, however, to another fact, by no 
means generally recognized, viz., that church history, and with it 
the history of doctrine, are phases of the general social history. If 
we understand this social history we shall better understand eccle- 
siastical development; and vice versa, as we understand the doc- 
trinal formulations of the social entity discoverable in some church 
or denomination, we can understand its influence upon the develop- 
ment of social life. Doctrine is the result of a dominant social mind 
at work in religion. 

From the point of view of social history we see a succession of 
creative social minds operating in the Western world during the 
life of Christianity; the Semitic monarchical, which gave us the 
New Testament; the Hellenistic monarchical, which gave us 
ecumenical dogma; the imperialistic, which gave us Latin Chris- 
tianity; the feudal, which served to give content to the concept 
of divine imperialism; the national, which gave us Protestantism; 
the bourgeois, which gave us modern evangelicalism and Unitarian- 
ism; and the scientific-democratic, which must give us the theology 
for tomorrow. 

It is an interesting fact that as we look at the course of Western 
history during the last two thousand years, we find that each of 
these dominant social minds had its particular place of incubation. 
Syria, the Eastern and the Western Roman empires, Germany, 
England, and America have been the homes of successive creative 
social minds during the past two millennia, whether judged from 
the point of view of Christianity or from that of social development 
as a whole. It is an inevitable speculation whether the Western 
movement of creative social minds and newly begotten doctrines 
may not yet add still another phase of social as well as doctrinal 
development, the cosmopolitan-fraternal, which, so far as the church 
is concerned, will result from foreign missions and find its home in 
Asia. For my own part, I not only expect this new phase, but 
believe we are already seeing its birth. 
as strictly ecclesiastical. In the case of most Christian bodies authority is based on 
the control of the sacraments of the church. The beginning of this authority is to be 
seen in Origen (if not in the Johannine literature), but it developed pari passu with 


ecclesiastical organization. Participation in the sacraments was regarded as necessary 
to salvation, and belief authorized by the church was a condition of such participation. 


CHAPTER I 
THE SEMITIC SOCIAL MIND 


The Semitic social mind conceived of and organized society in 
terms of an oriental monarchy. It is represented in the history 
of ancient Semitic peoples and appears as a mold of religious think- 
ing in the Bible in both the Old and New Testaments. 

It is more or less common nowadays for men to find in the Bible, 
and particularly in the New Testament, a large influence of Hel- 
lenism.* Such influences were undoubtedly present, but they 
represented modifications and apologetic adjustments, rather than 
really creative forces. That is to say, they belong to the second 
rather than the first stratum of theology, the apologetic rather than 
the creative. In fact, I am of the opinion that there is practically 
no call for introducing into the constructive thought of Paul and 
the writer of the Johannine literature any large Greek influence. 
That the mysteries furnished certain analogies and thought-forms 
to Paul may very likely be true. Indeed, it would have been 


tIt is necessary to distinguish between this estimate of Hellenism as a creative 
factor in the New Testament thought and the influence of Greek thought on 
the development of Christianity subsequent to the middle of the second century, 
let us say since the appearance of the professional theologian in Alexandria and 
Caesarea. The rapid development of the religionsgeschichtliche Methode naturally 
implied an ingenious search for Christian origins in religious beliefs antedating the 
rise of Christianity. In America the early and independent studies of Paul Carus have 
not attracted the attention usually given pioneering efforts, but much of recent 
speculation will be found in germ in his essays in the Open Court. Kenningale Cook, 
in his interesting volume, The Fathers of Jesus (1885), also forecast the bold application 
of the results of the comparative study of religion to the teachings of Jesus. 

The more recent development of this method as a study of Christian origins may 
be traced in large part to the influence of Frazer, The Golden Bough, particularly to the 
third volume on “The Dying God.” It reaches its extreme form (and improbability) 
in Smith, The Pre-Christian Jesus; Drews, The Christ Myth; Robertson, Pagan 
Christs; Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, and especially Zum religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstindnis des neuen Testaments. Of Jeremias and his reduction of Christianity 
to a development of the Gilgamesh Epic, mention is made in another connection. 
An admirably tempered criticism of this school of historical adventures will be found 
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strange if this had not been the case.t But as Clemen says,” 
these references belong “not to the inmost essence of Christianity, 
but lie altogether more or less on its periphery.” Any fair study 
of the New Testament times will show that the positive forces at 
work in the shaping up of New Testament thought as regards both 
structure and the type are easily derivable from apocalyptic 
Judaism. I think it is safe to say that those who have been the 
most careful students of the Jewish thought are those most con- 
vinced of the essential soundness of this opinion.’ 

If one comes to the original message of Christianity down the 
historical stream of Hebrew and Jewish religious experience he 
finds himself in the midst of a current of various colors. There 
are the original Semitic conceptions, older far than Abraham, the 
concepts of justice gained from the conquest of Canaan, and the 
struggle between the older worship of Jehovah and the religions 
of conquered Palestinian people,‘ the influence of Babylonian 
myths, the reaction against and the partial appropriation of Greek 
influence, and, strangest of all, the Apocalypse. And then one 


in Case, The Historicity of Jesus. The entire matter of the bearing of the religionsge- 
schichtliche Methode upon New Testament study is discussed by C. Clemen, Religions- 
geschichtliche Erklirung des neuen Testaments. Especial attention may be directed 
to his conclusions, p. 285. 

A somewhat different and superficially more scientific method is that of Kautsky, 
Geschichte des Socialismus in Einzeldarstellungen, I, 16-40, who finds in Christianity 
only one of the various communistic movements of the Roman Empire in reaction 
against the misery caused by Roman capitalism. According to this view Jesus 
preached deliverance from such oppression through a renewing of the world in extreme 
chiliastic fashion. The church embodied this hope as a proletarian community that 
opposed private rights in the use of property. The Catholic church arose from this 
communistic movement through the rise of the clergy as a new master-class. Cf. 
also Kalthoff, Die Entstehung des Christentums, who sees no historical Jesus, but a 
community stirred by socialized hopes and philosophies. 

A well-balanced and undogmatic treatment of the influence of Hellenism on the 
earlier stages of the development of Christianity will be found in Case, The Evolution 
of Early Christianity. 


«For a temperate discussion of this fascinating subject reference can well be 
made to Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 


2 Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments, p. 289. 
3 Cf. Bousset, Anti-Christ; Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature. 
4Cf. Wallis, The Sociological Study of the Bible. 
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will see that all these streams have united into one great current— 
that of the messianic hope. 

It is difficult for one not sympathetic with a genuinely historical 
method to approach the messianic hope with the strictly historical 
spirit. From the days of the primitive Christian the Old Testa- 
ment has been subjected to all sorts of ingenious interpretations 
calculated to substantiate the Christian belief that Jesus was the 
Christ foretold in the Old Testament. Allegory, rabbinical 
ingenuity, interpretations of texts wrenched from their context, 
ex post facto exegesis'—all are theological and apologetic, rather 
than strictly historical, in method. While, therefore, it has been 
universally held that Christianity was the fruitage of Hebraism, 
it has seemed necessary to our preachers to interpret Hebraism 
from the point of view of a doctrinally developed Christianity, 
rather than to approach Christianity from an impartial historical 
study of Judaism. Of late years, however, with the rise of the 
historical method of the study of religion, this defect is being 
rapidly remedied, and in the last fifteen years we have had placed 
at our disposal a very considerable Jewish literature which enables 
us to understand accurately the content of the messianic hope 
which conditioned the thought of the early Christians. 

The messianic hope, or Messianism, is the dominant political 
hope of the Jews erected into an interpretation of religion. Such 
transformation is by no means uncommon. Geography itself 
has yielded to this transcendental treatment. To most of us Zion 
is heaven, and to cross Jordan is to die. The process by which the 
political hopes of the Jews became a religious concept may be 
sketched as follows: The Jew believed that Jehovah was the only 
God, and that the Jewish nation was his favored people. The 
problem of the misfortunes of the Jewish people was answered by 
the great prophets of the Exile in terms of a discipline preparatory 


t See for instance the interpretation of the red string of Rahab by Clement of 
Rome, the prophecy of the death of Jesus as seen by Barnabas in the number of 
Abraham’s servants, Justin’s discovery of a forecast of the cross in various articles of 
common use, and the ingenius allegories of Origen. The method of finding messianic 
prophecies in whatever in the Old Testament could be seen to resemble events in the 
life of Jesus appears in Peter’s address at Pentecost, and in many of the “fulfilling’”’ 
passages of Matthew. 
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to a national resurrection. The persecutions to which loyal Jews 
were subjected under Antiochus Epiphanes, had to be faced with 
the spirit of faith, or else with that of frank repudiation of Jehovah’s 
power to save his people. To their eternal credit the humble folk 
who revolted against the Syrians and their own time-serving 
religious leaders, even in the presence of death never lost faith in a 
national deliverance by their God. Since their time there have 
been plenty of people who have believed in a heaven where as 
individuals they would be recompensed for the misfortunes of this 
life, but the Jew believed that God would save, not only Jews, but 
the Jewish nation itself. The more these believing souls were 
oppressed, the more they rested in this assurance; the more impos- 
sible became success through civil war, the more they expected 
deliverance by miracle. So there grew up this belief in the future 
kingdom of the Jews, a kingdom in which the poor were no longer 
subject to the rich, but only to the rule of God—the veritable 
Kingdom of God. 

True, there were those who, like the Zealots, were not content 
to await miracles. Patient faith like that of the Pharisee is the 
property of the bourgeois class, not that of the masses. The 
remedy to which the proletarian group looks is revolution. When 
motives to such direct action are reinforced by fanaticism, religious 
war is inevitable. To appreciate this, one has only to recall the 
spread of Mohammedanism among the Semitic folk, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt in Europe just before and during the time of 
Luther. Such was the situation among the Jewish people in the 
first century. The account given by Josephus of the movements 
among the Jewish people from the time of Herod to the time of 
Titus bristles with the stories of revolts under the leadership of 
those who strove for national deliverance. But men like Judas, 
the Egyptian, Eleazar, and Simon Ben Gioras were something more 
than mere revolutionists. They were messianists. Not expecting 
to win without divine help, theirs was the desperate philosophy of a 
hopeless people. If, as they believed, they could institute insur- 
rection in which there came to be no alternative except national 
destruction or divine deliverance, then the divine deliverance 
would come. The revolt of 66-70 A.D. was not that of comfortable 
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of a new Jerusalem and of a new Kingdom which they had inherited 
from the Jewish Apocalypses. His death and resurrection were 
interpreted to be an ascent to the heavenly world from which he 
sent the Holy Spirit and would presently return to establish the 
new Kingdom upon Jewish soil. 

It was this hope which led the primitive church at Jerusalem 
to regard membership among the Jewish people as necessary to 
membership in the coming Kingdom. Paul, however, saw more 
clearly the true implication of this hope and declared that member- 
ship in the Kingdom was not limited to Jews, but was open to all 
those who acknowledged the lordship of Jesus, that is, believed 
in his messiahship. 

If one comes to the thought of Paul and the early gentile 
churches by way of this historical approach, it is clear that Chris- 
tianity on its formal side was precisely what Paul described it to 
be—the hope of the coming of Christ to establish his Kingdom. 
Of the content of this hope we shall not speak in detail. I wish 
only to call attention to the striking fact that its form was derived 
from Judaism, the scenario of a world-drama with God and Satan, 
Christ and Anti-Christ,’ angels and devils, saints and sinners, as 
the chief actors. Those who had broken the law of God were to 
be punished, unless forgiven by him. But forgiveness was to be 
accomplished through the Christ, who was both prince and sacrifice. 
A Judgment Day was to be established in which the whole world 
was to be judged by Jesus the Christ; and after the final conflict 
the king and the hosts of the hostile kingdom were to be cast down 
into everlasting fire. The faithful subjects of the Messiah were to 
share in his triumph and even if dead were to be given new bodies, 
no longer flesh and blood, in which they could forever enjoy the 
bliss of the new life in the Kingdom ushered in at the “revelation of 
the Lord.” 

It requires no detailed knowledge of oriental history to see how 
genuinely oriental are the elements of this scenario. Fortunately, 


t On this highly important figure cf. Bousset, Anti-Christ, and articles in Bible 
dictionaries. In many cases he symbolized some definite person. As a commentary 
on this fact reference may be made to the fact that in Lavater’s picture of the advent 
of the Anti-Christ, Goethe recognized the entry of the Kurfiirst into Frankfort for 
the coronation of Joseph II (Héffding, Philosophy of Religion, p. 382). 
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bourgeois folk, although, like the French bourgeoisie in 1789-92 
their leaders attempted at the start to control it and keep it from 
excesses. But the combination of religious fanaticism and social 
desperation was too great for the priests and Josephus, and, as 
later political madness was to prove too great for Lafayette, swept 
on to the expected alternative, destruction or miracle. But in 
the moment of supreme crisis for the nation, God did not intervene; 
there was no miracle and the Jewish nation perished. 

Christianity as a religion did not spring from this proletarian 
passion. This fact the Gospels make plain beyond reasonable 
doubt. The messianic hope of the Pharisee was the real progenitor 
of the messianic faith of the Christian. It abhorred revolution 
and believed that the Messiah when he came, without trusting to 
weapons, would slay men by the breath of his mouth." When he 
would come, and when God should work, through him, the deliver- 
ance, they did not know. Some among them evidently believed 
it would be soon; others were content to await the divinely 
appointed time. And thus, unaware of the fate that was to over- 
whelm them, they solaced themselves with the strange prophe- 
syings of the Apocalyptists, and devoted themselves to the 
elaboration of legal righteousness. Until the awful Day of 
Judgment dawned the pious Jew must keep the Law. But to 
Pharisees, as to Zealots, the Kingdom expected was not our 
modern heaven, but a real social order blessed with what to our 
more critical, scientific minds seem very incongruous details.” 

This blinding hope as to the future was made by the early 
church the mold for shaping its interpretation of the significance 
of Jesus. He was the Christ; that is, the One empowered by God 
by His own resident spirit to establish his Kingdom. The fact that 
he was crucified without any such kingdom appearing did not 
destroy confidence in his ultimate triumph. Never having expected 
him to lead a political revolution, his disciples had no difficulty 
in transferring to his and their future the fulfilment of those hopes 


t Cf. Psalms of Solomon, p. 17. 


2It seems difficult for many theologians to see the symbolic rather than literal 
character of these hopes. On this aspect of the matter I would refer interested readers 
to my Messianic Hope in the New Testament, and The Gospel and the Modern Man. 
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This messianic program survived the period of the early church 
Fathers and has remained a constant element in the faith of Chris- 
tianity. Throughout the history of the church there have been 
those who have made it paramount and have awaited the immediate 
fulfilment of the prophecies it involved. Chiliastic groups, how- 
ever, have always been regarded with suspicion by the church, 
which has preferred to hold the primitive messianic faith as a sort 
of foreshortened prophecy. The general course of doctrinal 
development has not been in the field of this Semitic eschatology, 
but rather in those earlier formulas of the baptismal confession 
which had to do with God and Jesus. 
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it is by no means the only, or, for that matter, the essential, element 
of Christianity; but it is none the less the framework of our in- 
herited orthodox theology. Lord, Christ, Holy Spirit, law, dis- 
obedience, forgiveness, justification, heaven, hell, Satan, and 
angels—these make up the vocabulary of Christian theology, and 
the concepts they express were literalized analogies drawn from the 
experiences of the oriental state. Messianism, even in its Christian 
form, is thus a Semitic political concept transcendentalized into 
a scenario of the world-drama. 

The persistence of this belief was unaffected by the philosophical 
and apologetic development of some of its elements. The earliest 
baptismal formula, the old Roman symbol, the Rule of Faith which 
developed into the Apostolic Creed and the Nicene Creed, included 
the elements of this dramatic expectation in which was set forth 
the redemptive work of God through Jesus. The expectation of 
the immediate second coming of Christ still holds sway in Clement 
of Rome." 

Justin Martyr expects a return of Jesus with the same literalness 
as did the early Christians.? Irenaeus? states expressly that 
‘‘among the beliefs of the church is the belief that Christ will come 
again and condemn the unrighteous to everlasting fire.” Tertullian‘ 
abounds in references to the second coming of Christ, although he 
recognizes how ridiculous the expectation may seem to the heathen. 
He refers to the coming of Christ and the consequent resurrection 
as the end of the world at the Judgment Day.’ Origen® in describ- 
ing the popular Christianity asks, “‘Who is ignorant of the state- 
ment that Jesus was born of a virgin and that He was crucified and 
that His resurrection is an article of faith among many, that a 
general judgment is announced to come, in which the wicked are 
to be punished according to their deserts, and the righteous to be 
duly rewarded ?” 


«I Clem., chap. 23: “Of a truth, soon and suddenly shall His will be accomplished, 
as the Scripture also bears witness, saying, ‘Speedily will He come, and will not tarry’; 
and ‘The Lord shall suddenly come to His temple, even the Holy One, for whom ye 
look.’ ” 

* See, for instance, Dial. with Trypho 28, 31, 35, 45, 49, 52, 58; Apol. 50, 51, 52. 

3 Ag. Her. I, chap. 10. 5 Ag. Marcion III, 8, 24. 

4Apol. 21, 23, 47- 6 Ag. Celsus, I, 7. 
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always, and by all received. The object of apologists like Aristides 
and Justin Martyr was to set forth the reasonableness of this 
dramatic hope. Their arguments served as a transition from the 
earlier messianic to the later philosophical Christianity, but they 
did not invent any doctrine. Their work was essentially defensive 
and their argument was largely taken up with ingenious interpreta- 
tions of Old Testament passages in the interest of showing that 
Jesus fulfilled prophecy. 

The situation changed radically when, in the latter part of the 
second century, the second stage was ushered in by the appearance © 
of professional theological teachers like Pantaenus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and, above all, Origen. From that time on the doc- 
trinal formulation of Christianity has been largely in the hands 
of theological professors and ecclesiastics. But the really creative 
men have, as a rule, not been mere classroom lecturers, important 
as they have been as systemizers of doctrine. The work of creative 
theology has been done by men who have been actually in touch 
with the dominant social mind of their times. Under their 
influence each new development of doctrine has been the social 
expression of Christian experience of successive epochs. 

In this period such men were, for example, Athanasius, Hosius, 
and Leo. Indeed, it is worth noticing that for the creation of 
doctrines the creative social mind has always focalized itself, so 
to speak, in some strong soul who was preacher as well as lecturer. 
Recall the noble succession—Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard, Huss, 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Wesley, Schleiermacher, Bushnell. 

These two centuries mark the culmination of the Greco-Roman 
world, but it was a subdued world, denied political and social expres- 
sion. Even so great an emperor as Trajan feared to let a group of 
men organize as a firecompany.’ True, we should not overlook the 
collegia of the Empire or the various communistic or semi- 
communistic groups among the Gnostics, e.g., the Carpocratians. 
But these collegia did not represent creative social forces. In so 
far as these existed they expressed themselves non-socially. As 
far as Christianity is concerned they may be neglected except as 
incidental influences at work in church organization. The class 


t See his rescript in reply to the inquiry of Pliny. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE GRECO-ROMAN SOCIAL MIND 


The second dominant creative social mind was the Greco- 
Roman, or that of the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 

It is impossible to understand thoroughly the history of the 
Christian church, on either its institutional or doctrinal side, without 
a first-hand acquaintance with the course of history during the 
two centuries which elapsed between the formation of the Johannine 
literature and the Council of Nicea. In this period we see not only 
the rise of authority in the shape of a canonical literature and the 
episcopacy but similarly in the case of doctrine the transition 
from the creative, through the apologetic and the metaphysical, 
to the stage of dogma. Ina word, we see the rise of that combina- 
tion of political and ecclesiastical authority upon which all ortho- 
doxy has rested—an authority that so far displaced reason that 
no less than Augustine could exclaim: “I could not even believe 
the gospel unless the church had declared it to me.’ 

This period, so fraught with consequences to the church, 
breaks naturally into two stages. There is first the apologetic, 
the chief object of which was the establishment, chiefly by appeal 
to the Old Testament, of the validity of the Christian hope, as 
contained in the messianic drama-creed. By the middle of the 
second century this vertebral group of beliefs had been organized 
into a symbol form, which, while commonly called the “old Roman 
symbol,” was, as a matter of fact, held essentially by all the 
churches. It was the Rule of Faith—that which was everywhere, 

t The early stage of this authoritative attitude of Christian teaching is clearly 
indicated by Origen, Ag. Cel.,I, 10. ‘“‘We admit that we teach those men to believe 
without reasons who are unable to abandon all other employments and give them- 
selves to the examination by arguments.” Clement of Alexandria had before Origen 
called the ideal Christian a gnostic in much the same sense that Epictetus had called 
his ideal manacynic. But such authority is very different from that of ecclesiasticism 


and may be regarded as indicative of the transition in the estimate of church authority 
from, let us say, Clement of Rome to Cyprian. 
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vated and speculative minds of the second century the difficulty 
of seeing love in the natural order was as great as in our own days. 
The Gnostics, or, as we might possibly call them today, the “illu- 


_ mined,” attempted to answer the question by cutting the Gordian 


knot. They declared that the God of Jesus was not the God of 
the Old Testament who had created the universe; that the latter 
was a wicked demiurge and not a good God. The arguments with 
which the early apologists of the growing Catholic orthodoxy, like 
Tertullian and Irenaeus, opposed this highly speculative view 
preserve in great detail the amazing symbolism of the gnostic 
philosophy. It was not difficult to point out absurdities in the 
various hierarchies of personified abstractions, virtues, and evils, 
but the unavoidable meaning of Jesus was grasped more directly 
by the common mind of the church. There could be but one God, 
and he must be both Creator and Savior. It is this impregnable 
conviction reached by the early church, so threatened with academic 
vagaries, which appears in the first sentences of the ecumenical 
creeds: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” . 

The struggle with Gnosticism led to emphasis of legitimate 
philosophy which centered about the Logos. The Logos it was 
which enabled the theologians to answer the question how the 
absolute God could save men by union with them. The philosopher 
became the theologian, as in Justin Martyr, and the prevalent 
interest in metaphysics gave to the conception of ‘‘essence”’ in con- 
trast with “attribute” a supremacy in Christian thought until, and 
indeed in orthodox theology even after, Kant’s criticism had exiled 
the distinction from constructive philosophical thought. By 

1 The attitude of the church toward philosophers passed through various stages. 
At first the similarities between Greek and Christian teaching were attributed to the 
work of the Logos (e.g., Tertullian and Justin Martyr). Later these similarities 
were attributed to the work of demons who sought to hinder the revelation of the 
Logos through Jesus (e.g., Clement of Alexandria), or to plagiarism on the part of the 
philosophers, particularly Plato, who learned about Moses from Jeremiah while on a 
visit to Egypt (e.g., Augustine, Christian Doctrine II, 28; Civ. Dei VII, 11; Retrac. 
II, 4). During the Middle Ages both Plato and Aristotle were used authoritatively 
by the theologians (e.g., Thomas Aquinas and the later schoolmen). Aristotle was 
declared to be “the precursor of Christ in things natural as John the Baptist was in 
things of grace’”’ (quoted by Sheldon, History of Doctrine, I, 306). For Augustine’s 


argument as to the right of the theologian to use profane facts, see his Christian Doctrine 
II, 18-40. 
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struggles of the Empire resulting in proletarian economic-religious 
groups may have aided the spread of the Christian churches, but 
they do not seem to have shaped the religion as a whole, much 
less its doctrinal development.’ Yet doubtless the opposition to 
the developing church sprang from the antipathy and apprehension 
displayed by the Roman state to proletarian culius groups and 
unlicensed religions. About the only organizations viewed with 
any sort of complacency by the imperial government were the 
burial societies, and it was as such that the churches were repeat- 
edly given a quasi-legal position during the period in which they 
were really outside the law.? 

The impossibility of partaking in actual social transformation 
and public discussion of large issues naturally served to divert the 
active minds of these two centuries into the non-political channels 
of law, rhetoric, and particularly a philosophy which dealt with 
innocuous matters above experience.* It is difficult for us in this 
day, when nearly every man and woman has a theory for the 
reorganization of society, to realize how intellectual activity could 
have been concentrated thus upon non-social interests. But the 
fact stands out in the history of the time beyond question. And 
it was this non-political social mind, alert, intense, and, within 
the church, absorbed in beliefs formulated in the Rule of Faith, that 
undertook the shaping up, at first apologetically and then creat- 
ively, of the doctrine of God and of the person of Jesus. Its 
development was determined by the twofold tendency: a search 
for a metaphysically absolute God-essence and an equally observable 
search through the mystery-religions for a salvation from natural 
evils through union with God. 

1. The first serious issue that arose in Christian thinking after 
the early discussion of the first quarter of the second century 
concerned the identity of God the Creator and God the Savior; 
i.e., of Jehovah and the Father revealed in Jesus. To the culti- 

1 Cf. Wendland, Das griechische Vereinswesen; Poland, Geschichte des griechischen 


Vereinswesen; and the admirable discussion of Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der Christ- 
lichen Kirchen und Gruppen, I, 15 ff. 


2 Cf. résumé in Hatch, Early Organization of the Christian Churches; Dill, Social 
Life of the Roman Empire. 


3 Cf. the satire of Epictetus, Discourses II, 19; III, 21, 23. 
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transforming the Messiah into the Logos of current philosophy 
and Alexandrine apologetic, and by then expressing the relations 
of the Logos to God the Father in terms of generation, the Greco- 
Roman social mind gave to the world a really new doctrine of God. 

The metaphysical interest was not exhausted, indeed was hardly 
involved, in the discussion with the Gnostics. Whereas they had 
sought to bridge the chasm between a metaphysical Absolute and 
the world by means of symbol and theosophical speculation, the 
“‘legitimists’’ among philosophers followed along lines determined 
by the classical philosophers. Stoicism and Platonism were here 
in evidence, but the general intellectual movement of the time was 
eclectic. The philosophy which developed the mold in which 
restless speculations of the Eastern empire expressed themselves 
was centered around a concept which was begotten of the union of 
the Stoic Logos and the Platonic Idea. 

The interest of the Second-century theology in the Logos was 
undoubtedly due to the use of that term in the Fourth Gospel. 
But its appearance there is merely one phase of the general intel- 
lectual interest that was given a theological tendency in Alexandrian 
thought by Philo. From Stoicism had come the conception of the 
seminal Logos; that is, the seed out of which all things were to grow 
and become more perfect. From this conception it had been easy 
to think of the one Logos as embracing subordinate Logoi which 
did for the parts of the cosmos what the Logos itself did for the 
universe as a whole. It was not difficult for a syncretic age to 
carry this doctrine of Logoi into the realm of Platonism and to 
identify them with the Ideas which in the later form of Platonism 
had come to be regarded as mediators between God and matter. 
To this later syncretic thought, therefore, God was an absolute 
and transcendent being who created the universe by and supported 
it through the Logos and the Logoi. 

It was at this point that Philo had laid hold upon the concept 
as a means of clothing Hebrew thought in philosophical guise. 
It was not far from Logoi to angels and at times Philo seems to 
have identified them, but the two concepts are not at bottom the 
same and the real point of contact between Philo and this syncretic 
philosophy is in his teaching as to the Logos. According to Philo 
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the Logos was the time-embracing divine intelligence, nature on 
its active side, the shadow of God, the instrument through which 
God made the world, the firstborn of God." 

This conception of the Logos apparently had the same position 
in the second-century thought that evolution possesses in modern 
thought. Indeed, we should not go far astray if we were to say 
that in Greek thought Logos came to fulfil practically the same 
function as Law fulfils in modern. Philo, it is true, sometimes 
practically personifies the Logos, but it would be a mistake to 
press his occasional expressions too far. Similarly in the case of 
the early church, to apologists like Justin Martyr the Logos is a 
revelation of divine prefection. Christians therefore have a 
knowledge of the entire Logos, but the Greek philosophers have 
only a part of the Logos.” 

By the use of this Logos conception the Greco-Roman mind 
was able to accommodate to its general mode of thinking the new 
belief in Jesus as the revelation of God. That is to say, without 
giving up the messianic formula the Greco-Roman mind proceeded 
to satisfy its own religious need by recasting it in accordance with 
the Logos philosophy. Jesus the Christ became the incarnate 
Logos, and the only question which remained was the precise rela- 
tionship of the Logos to God’s substance. This substance was to 
be seen in God the Father, but was it to be seen in the Logos ? 

It would be a mistake to think of this question as one of mere 
academic and speculative interest. It was involved in the funda- 
mental religious experience of the Greco-Roman world. The 
Hebrew thought of the incoming of God in a human life was in 
terms of unction or the enduement of the Spirit. The Greco-Roman 
world thought in terms of incarnation. But to both, particularly 
to the Greco-Roman mind, there still remained the quest for God. 
Religious needs could be settled only by God. If, therefore, the 
satisfaction of the human need by the incarnate Logos was really 
to be valid, it could only be because the Logos was really of the 


«See Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas, etc., p. 250; Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 
II, 79. 

2Apol. II, 8. Cf. Irenaeus Ag. Her. IV; III, 56. Justin Martyr even goes so 
far as to speak of the Logos as the second God: A pol. I, 22, 23, 32; cf. Ag. Trypho 50. 
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for salvation the old Greek mysteries took on new popularity. 
Men who had lost faith in the gods of mythology and were under 
the stress of their philosophical search for ultimate reality were 
developing imperative religious needs." 

This new desire for salvation accounts in no small measure, 
not only for the spread of Christianity, but for the fashion in which 
metaphysical questions were discussed. On the one side there 
could be only one God, and on the other this God was metaphysi- 
cally transcendent. The Greco-Roman mind endeavored to make 
personal fellowship with this absolute God real, as a means of 
rescue from death and evil. The mysteries accomplished this 
to a very considerable degree, but probably had more influence in 
creating that sense of need of salvation which was so widespread 
throughout the Eastern empire. This sense of human nature’s 
need became so dominant as to be really an element in the social 
mind and thus inevitably threw emphasis upon the doctrine of 
the incarnation as well as the relation of the Logos to God the 
Father.? 

To this combination set by philosophy on the one side and the 
mystery-religions on the other we may attribute that intellectual 
tendency within Christianity which found its final expression in 
the ecumenical dogma of the Triune God and the later dogma of 
the person of Christ. But at this point the creative Greco-Roman 
mind gave up in despair, largely because it was without scientific 
method and concepts for its psychological problem. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that when theology faced the difficult ques- 
tion set by the data given it by ecumenical dogma, viz., how 
two natures each possessing a will could unite in one person, it 
should find no answer. At this point can be seen the difference 


x Cumont, Les Religions orientales, draws a striking contrast between the eastern 
and western halves of the Roman Empire in the matter of their respective intellectual 
and religious life. 


2 To the same influence must be attributed in no small measure the development 
of the sacramental elements of Christianity. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, at 
first without full sacramental value, gradually came to possess an efficacy quite apart 
from theological fides implicita. The doctrine of the sacraments arose gradually 
from the usage of the churches and thus added new elements to the thought as well as 
the ritual of the developing religion. 
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God-substance. Polytheism was of course excluded by Chris- 
tianity, and the quest of Greco-Roman Christianity resolved 
itself into a search for the divine essence in the Logos as a means 
of validifying its experienced satisfaction of its religious needs 
through its acceptance of Jesus the Logos. 

Into the century-long discussion which this quest involved it 
is not necessary to enter. But in the very nature of the case 
Arianism, as an expedient which argued that the satisfaction of the 
religious needs of the Greco-Roman world could be met by a fellow- 
ship with the one who was not in essence God, was doomed. No 
formula would answer ultimately except that which could satisfy 
the metaphysical need of the creative Greco-Roman mind. Ortho- 
doxy as shaped up at Nicea, it is true, was enforced by civil and 
military power, but the logic of the situation was in its favor. 
Arianism, which attempted to place a creature where the human 
heart had already experimentally discovered a God, would have 
gone the way of polytheism, even if there had been no political 
reinforcement of theological teaching. And in passing it should 
not be forgotten that Arianism itself sought to establish itself by 
the same appeal to force. 

2. But the Greco-Roman mind was more than abstractedly 
metaphysical. If it found in the Logos the means of satisfying 
its rational demand for a God who was absolute, it was at the same 
time increasingly in search of a God who could save and cleanse 
his worshipers by actual contact. However popular philosophy 
was, religion was even more popular. But the religion which made 
such phenomenal strides throughout the Roman Empire during 
the first two or three centuries of our era was not that of the classi- 
cal mythology. ‘True, there was a revival of this ancient faith, as 
indicated by the rebuilding of temples by men like Pliny, but the 
religions which really were developing within the Greco-Roman 
world were those which promised salvation through identification 
of the worshiper with the deity through the mystery. These 
mystery-religions were, like Judaism, oriental. From Egypt came 
the religion of Isis and Osiris; from Persia, that of Mithras; from 
Syria and Asia Minor those of Attys and of Cybele. All of these 
religions had their mystery-cult. To aid the new religious search 
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CHAPTER III 
THE IMPERIALISTIC SOCIAL MIND 


The third creative social mind is that which characterized the 
western half of the Roman Empire and perpetuated the genius 
of the imperial system. 

It is obvious to all students of the Roman Empire that the 
real world of Roman genius faced the West rather than the East. 
It was in Italy, Gaul, and Spain that by an epoch-making series 
of experiments Rome worked out the imperial idea. To the East 
this idea was carried in terms of proconsul and of emperor. But 
the ancient civilizations were too deeply ingrained to be replaced 
and served rather as a negative force against which the imperial 
idea struggled with only a superficial enforcement of itself. Its 
power persisted in name, but it did not create a new set of insti- 
tutions that molded the foundations of society. Inevitably it 
was transformed into an oriental despotism in which there was 
no political or social development, but rather stagnation in state, 
society, and church. In the Western world, however, the imperial 
idea had really creative power. It built up a new civilization in 
Gaul and Britain among peoples without highly developed social 
institutions. It was in this same region that, after the collapse 
of the Western Roman Empire, the social mind, filled with the 
ideals of the Empire, reincarnated itself in the Roman church and 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

It is noticeable that the language of theology did not come from 
- the philosopher so much as from the lawyer. This fact is natural 
because of the general tendency for theology to utilize the results 
of social experience and practice. It was the Western empire, 
however, that furnished the legal vocabulary in which so much of 
the philosophical speculation of the Eastern theologians was to 
be cast. The temper of the western half of the Roman Empire 
made it inevitable that the lawyer should there have preceded the 
metaphysician. Tertullian is pre-eminently the pioneer in this 
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between a genuine theology and the opinions of independent 
schools. There were plenty of teachers like Nestorius, Apollinaris, 
Eutyches, and Cyril who had theories as to how there could be 
unity of person coexistent with duality in nature, but thanks to 
the metaphysically less precise influence of the Western ecclesi- 
astics, notably Leo, the church as a whole refused to accept any 
one of these doctrines, and at Chalcedon adopted a creed which 
states the elements of the question but suggests no solution. 
Thereafter, appeal was wholly to authority. Orthodoxy accepted 
the formulation on the basis of ecclesiastic decision, and never 
reopened the question. It had reached the Ultima Thule of the 
possibilities of a non-scientific social mind. Yet by these methods 
theology not only preserved the Greek philosophy but also became 
the via media between the two antagonistic tendencies toward 
literal messianism (chiliasm) and a theosophical philosophy of 
religion like that of Gnosticism.’ In other words, orthodoxy came 
into existence because its doctrines more perfectly satisfied the 
religious needs set by the Greco-Roman mind than did doctrines 
formulated under and expressing some counter-social mind like 
Arianism.? 


The Cappadocian teachers were the most consistent representatives of this 
new discipline. The speculation of Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, based 
on the “subliminal self,” is hardly an exception to this statement. Anti-orthodoxy 
has been either docetic, humanitarian, or champion of an unhistorical Jesus, as in 
Drews, Smith, and Kalthoff. 

2 By counter-social mind is meant one that was not at any given period dominant 
in the genetic development of occidental civilization. 
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This development of Christianity as a separate religion carried 
with it the need of organization and gradually it was shaped up 
under the influence of the creative Roman imperialism as one aspect 
of the imperialistic social mind in the western half of the Empire. 

As it was in the West that Roman civilization collapsed, it was 
no accident that at the same time that Christianity was shaping 
itself up as a spiritual empire it should be filled with pessimism 
as to human nature. Just how far Augustine may be said to have 
originated the doctrine of original sin will always be a subject 
for difference of opinion. Oriental religions which came into the 
Roman Empire were many of them tinged with the conviction 
that matter is evil, and Augustine had come under the influence 
of the Manichees. It is hardly possible to believe that he ever 
quite freed himself from the attitude of mind which this relation- 
ship engendered; but however that may be, it is incredible that 
living as he did in the midst of a collapsing civilization, compelled 
to defend Christianity from the charge of bringing about the fall 
of Rome, he should not have come to distrust human nature. 
For the same reason it was natural that he should have magni- 
fied the power and absoluteness of God. He thus gathered up into 
himself and expressed in doctrine the despair of a permanent social 
order and directed faith away from humanity to a sovereign God. 
The collapse of civilization with its consequent distrust of human 
nature and reliance upon the absolute sovereignty of God consti- 
tuted a view of religion to which even the freedom of the will had 
to bow. Technically this freedom was preserved, since human 
nature, according to Augustine, never changed its essence. For all 
practical purposes, however, the new pessimism of Augustine, or 
the belief in a corrupt and helpless human nature, became a basis 
for institutionalized Christianity and doctrine. 

For the fifteen hundred years after Augustine’s day the church 
lived, as to a great extent it still lives, under the influence of this 
pessimism. The world is a fallen world; human nature is corrupt 
and guilty of the sin of Adam, altogether without hope apart from 
the election of a sovereign God. 

It does not require any particular power of imagination to 
discover in this terrible picture of a perverted creation an attitude 
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field, which, because of the genius of Calvin and Grotius, was to 
yield such theological harvests. To him belongs the responsibility 
of contributing to the controlling vocabulary of Christianity such 
legal terms and concepts as persona, satisfactio, sacramentum, 
vitium originis. By him also legal practice was extended into the 
work of divine forgiveness and salvation.t How significant this 
judicial conception, born of the union of messianism and Roman 
law, was to become in Latin and Protestant theology is apparent 
to all students of the evolution of Christian doctrine. 

So far as the ecumenical doctrine of the Trinity and the person 
of Christ are concerned, the Roman Catholic church was at one 
with the Greek Catholic church. It was also at one with it in 
its adherence to the messianic confession or the Rule of Faith. 
But the Roman church was always less concerned with metaphysics 
than with people, and it was in the western half of the Empire 
that Roman experience was reinstitutionalized in the church as a 
means of bringing salvation to a lost and corrupt race. 

The beginning of this historical process is to be found in part 
in Cyprian’s theory as to the Roman bishop. As a matter of fact, 
however, the movement may also be said to have begun with Tertul- 


lian’s extension of legal practice and vocabulary to the new religion. 
But this in turn was doubtless due in part to the rise of the con- 
ception of Christians as the Third Race, the other two being the 
Jew and the Gentile. It is not easy to see just when this con- 
ception began to express itself, but certainly as early as the First 
Epistle of Peter.2 Barnabas speaks of the Christians as a “new 
people,’’ while the Apology of Aristides? speaks of a “third race in 
the world.’” 


t For instance, Ag. Marcion I, 27. Speaking of the fate of the sinner in the Day 
of Judgment he says, “he is to be cast away out of sight. Is not even this a question 
of judicial determination? . . . . and this sentence cannot possibly be passed upon 
him except by an angry and offended authority who is also the punisher of sin—that 
is, by a judge.” In this connection mention can be made of the use made by Duns 
Scotus of the legal term acceptillatio. 

4 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagog.I, 5.15, 20; cf.I, 7.58; Strom. VI, 5.41; cf. 
III, 10. 70. See Ep. to Diognetus I, 5; Eusebius, Hist. Ec. I, 4. Tertullian, Ad 
nationes I, 8. 20, objects to being so regarded but is the first to speak of Christianity 
as a religion (A pol. 37, 38). On the whole matter see an interesting chapter in Har- 
nack’s Expansion of Christianity, II, chap. vi. 
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over other bishops. But this struggle with the bishops was accom- 
panied by a struggle between the church and the state. After 
the attempt of Charlemagne to re-establish the Roman Empire, 
Europe was for hundreds of years dominated by the conception 
of the Holy Roman Empire in which the Pope and Emperor were 
co-ordinate rulers. By the pressure of the imperialistic concept, 
the co-ordination itself disappeared until in the triumph of the 
Pope over the reforming councils we see the establishment of the 
most complete imperialistic ideal that the world has ever known. 
Supported by the Knights Templar and the Knights of St. John, 
the Pope had a military force that made him independent of the 
Emperor. The Franciscans and the Dominicans freed him from 
dependence upon the bishops, and the Canon Law gave to the 
operations of the Roman church legal form and sequence possessed 
by no other institution of that time. 

The Middle Ages owed still other elements to the imperialism 
of Rome. The characteristic intellectual mission of the Middle 
Ages was the reorganization of its heritage of classical culture." 
The schoolmen were transcendental imperialists in thought as the 
churchmen were in organization. The endless discussion over 
universals was to an emergence of imperialism in thought somewhat 
like the emergence of oriental kingship in Messianism. All indi- 
viduals were members of a class and existed only as involved in 
some universal body.’ 

In the light of this triumph of the imperial idea in the inner as 
well as the outer life of Christianity, the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas was inevitable. But the theology of the universal was 
not a theology of fraternity. Nothing could be farther from it 
or the social mind from which it sprang than our modern political 
equality. Whether in the church or in the state anything like 
even a partial denial of the aristocratic imperialistic conception 
of the state brought punishment. Arnold of Brescia, Wycliffe, 
and Huss would seem conservative enough as political theorists 
nowadays, but they all failed in their efforts to establish a broader 


*So Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind. 


2 An echo, not altogether expected, of this overvaluation of words will be found 
in Hobbes, Leviathan, Book I, chap. iv. 
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of mind which had been growing ever more somber in the Roman 
Empire since the days of Seneca; nor is it impossible that there 
is also involved in this belief in hereditary guilt a survival of that 
legal practice in which a traitor tainted his own blood. In it the 
social mind of the Western Empire expressed itself and shaped 
its Christianity to satisfy its intellectual needs. 

But this doctrine of original sin which endeavored to face 
and utilize what our evolutionary age would call atavism or recidi- 
vism was by no means the only influence of the imperialistic 
attitude of mind. The Middle Ages abound in distinct survivals, 
such as language, laws, philosophy, and art, of the great world 
which paradoxically could not reproduce itself consciously until 
it had ceased to be. 

We must, it is true, not press too hard the element of conscious 
purpose in the influence of the state upon the church. The creative 
influences of society are within people and are embodied in insti- 
tutions unconsciously as well as deliberately. As a matter of fact 
the ancient church regarded itself as a rival of the kingdoms of the 
world. Augustine’s “Kingdom of God” was something more than 
an eschatological dream. It was in a striking degree a philosophy 
of history. 

The idea of ‘‘the world” in Judaism and primitive Christianity 
is not cosmological but political and social. To these early reli- 
gionists “‘the world” was the complex of pagan institutions as 
well as demonic influence with which Christianity had to deal. 
The effort of Gnosticism to substitute cosmological for these social 
ideas was doomed to failure in the same proportion as the Christian 
movement became self-consciously institutionalized. The King- 
dom of God was conceived of in the terms of the Roman Empire, 
and the church increasingly became the historical expression of a 
transcendentalized imperialism.” 

It is thus we are brought to possibly the greatest contribution of 
the Roman Empire to Reman civilization—the Papacy. The con- 
ception of the Pope as the supreme lord over the universal church 
is itself a matter of development and to be understood from a 
knowledge of the struggle of the Bishop of Rome for supremacy 


* Neumann, Der rémanische Staat und die allegemeine Kirche. 
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foundation for human society than that which either the Empire, 
the Papacy, or feudalism permitted. 

It is altogether natural, therefore, to find that the church during 
the sway of this imperialistic conception was out of sympathy with 
movements among the masses of the peasantry looking for a larger 
share of social privilege; that it could send a crusade against the 
Albigenses as readily as against the Turks; that serfdom flourished 
on church estates; that even among the clergy themselves there 
were differences of rank and differences of morals, and that the 
clergy as a class were excluded from the operations of many laws 
and constituted an “order” with many social privileges and few 
social obligations. The imperialistic mind hated democracy and 
saw salvation only in heaven. The theology of the schoolman was 
avowedly interested in words as the correlate of truth and from 
the transcendent intellectualism of its schools and abbeys saw in 
humanity only a mass of perdition. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FEUDAL SOCIAL MIND 


But imperialism did not work out its influence unaffected. 
As in so many other countries where a civilization is based upon 
land tenure and military service, there developed alongside of this 
great imperialistic ideal a mass of political and social conventions 
which was the woof worked across the warp of the Holy Roman 
Empire, giving to it color and firmness of texture. 

The rise of feudalism is always an indication of a quasi- 
capitalistic organization of society based on land tenure, but the 
forces of such capitalism are frankly military and their real grip 
upon the masses is through land rather than machinery. As a 
social theory feudalism was not without its attractiveness. Men 
were bound together in an elaborate scale of classes, each related 
to the one above or below it in terms of service and protection. 
Thus the lord protected his vassals in return for the service owed 
him by the vassals, the vassal cared for his under-vassal and the 
peasantry on his estates who, even more than our wage-earning 
classes of today, supported the weight of an entire social system 
with practically no rights except those of bare existence. Feudal- 
ism could not exist except in an agricultural and military period 
when manufactures were unknown, but it was prolific of social 
distinctions possessed of hardy life." In the day before wealth was 
chiefly derived from commerce or industrialism the structure of 
society was fixed in terms, not of wages and capital, but of privilege 
and obligation to an almost incredible degree. ‘The castle on 
the hill and the hut in the valley” came to be regarded as a divinely 
established order of society. God must of necessity have seemed 
far away from the peasant who looked up at him through the 
hierarchy of a feudal system of which he partook only as an 
unprivileged and oppressed member. Within the church as well 
as out of it there was a hierarchy of obligation with its rising scale 


t The only thoroughly systematized feudal state was the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
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of honor. The worth of a man was determined, not by what he 
himself could do or what he actually was as an individual, but by 
his position in society. The bishop had more honor than the 
priest; the duke than the knight. And this honor was to be pre- 
served from all indignity. It had its rights, inviolable and unfor- 
giving. To fail to render due obligations was an injury both to 
the person and to the honor of the lord; and before the guilt of 
such action was past the debt must be paid both in terms of the 
expected service and in satisfaction of the injured honor.’ 

It was at this point that feudalism reached over and laid its 
hand upon theology, just as it laid its hand upon social evolution. 
Anselm’s theory of satisfaction-atonement was nothing more nor 
less than an extension of feudal obligations into religion. Just as 
the constitutionless king was bound to his lower nobles and his 
people by feudal relations, so God, according to Anselm, is related 
to his world. Men owe perfect obedience to him. The slightest 
violation, even though it were by a look, is an injury to his infinite 
honor. As, according to the feudal code, all injuries to honor 
demanded rigorous satisfaction proportionate in value to the honor 
that had been injured, so the satisfaction which humanity must 
pay to God whose honor it had injured by its refusal to pay its 
proper obedience is beyond the power of humanity to pay. There- 
fore God the Son became incarnate in Jesus, and the theanthropic 
person Jesus is able both to render perfect obedience for himself 
and to die as a man an unmerited death the worth of which is 
sufficient to make the necessary satisfaction to the divine honor. 
Still pursuing the feudal conception, Anselm holds that since 
Jesus in thus dying did something which he was under no obligation 
to do, he has the right to claim a guerdon. This guerdon was the 
right to save certain persons who will thus make up the perfect 
number of the angels which had been reduced by the fall of Satan 
and his followers. 

1 Hobbes, Leviathan, Book I, chap. x, has an interesting list of descriptions of 
things honorable and dishonorable. The former he holds are those that recognize 
power on the part of another. Thus feudalism furnished many of the political pre- 
suppositions of the new era. It is interesting to recall also that Locke, Essay on 


Government, II, makes the two inalienable and undying bases of government the 
natural rights to punish and to seek reparation for injuries. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NATIONALIST SOCIAL MIND 


The universal ideals of the Roman Empire were permanently 
lodged in the social history only of those countries which, like Gaul, 
Italy, and Spain, had become thoroughly Romanized. Outside of 
the limits of the Roman Empire as perpetuated by the Hapsburgs 
the Roman institutions and the Roman church were never as deeply 
rooted as within the limits of the ancient Empire itself. The disinte- 
gration of the imperial idea was due to forces within as well as with- 
out the Empire. In the first place, the rise of the cities to wealth 
through commerce gave them means of withstanding successfully 
even so powerful a monarch as Frederic II. In the course of time 
these great cities like Paris, Florence, Venice, Pisa, Milan, Padua, 
Genoa, Nuremberg, Augsburg, came to an independence which, 
in the case of some of the German cities, continues even in the 
present German Empire.’ This municipal development was to 
have great influence in many ways, but rather in the field of art 
and politics than in that of religion. The new capitalistic dynasties 
like the Medici and the Borgias were too closely allied with the 
fortunes of the Papacy to break with the Church of Rome.? In 
Germany the free cities furnished to the world little that was really 
significant in political organization. The commercial mind even 
in the cities was not able to dominate the state in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as a few centuries later. The decentraliz- 
ing forces which were to establish so firmly the multitude of antago- 
nistic states with their state churches was particularly in evidence 
in the territory which, like Germany, except in the Decumatian 
land and Scandinavia, had never been integrated in the Roman 

«In England cities were given representation in Parliament by Simon de Mont- 
fort in 1265, but the fact that the elections were returned through the sheriff of the 
county prevented the English cities from forming corporations acting in their own be- 
half and developing into a separate estate, as in France. 


2 The episode of Savonarola is typical alike of the rising but inchoate power of 
the populace and of the community of interest of the Papacy and municipal rulers. 
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Empire or, like England, had seen Roman institutions annihilated 
by Northern invaders. To some degree this remarkable fact 
may be due to physical differences between the inhabitant of the 
Empire and the northern countries. Certainly it is noteworthy 
that the Teutonic stock became Protestants while the Celtic 
remained loyal to the Papacy.’ But whatever physical differences 
there may have existed in the various stocks predestining them to 
loyalty or to hostility to the Empire, the course of social and 
political development seems quite sufficient to account for the 
disappearance of the imperial conception as a creative force during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

On the other hand, feudalism broke of its own weight. The 
Crusades had impoverished feudal lords and left the great fiefs 
mortgaged or subdivided among subvassals. The conquest of 
the great feudal lords by the kings produced in France, Spain, and 
England a new type of monarchical organization. Although 
England from the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century 
had developed an incipient constitution that gave the king, backed 
by the knights and boroughs, exceptional powers as over against 
the great barons, the development had been checked by the Wars 
of the Roses, and in the sixteenth century France was really the 
leader in the development of the new conceptions of monarchy. 
From the struggle of its king with the great feudal lords there 
emerged the first state in the modern sense. Monarchy in England 
and Spain developed simultaneously, but France was certainly 
in advance of both, and became a model for all European 
monarchies.” 

In Germany the monarchical idea was very slow in developing. 
The idea of a community of German interests, though always 


Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, p. 247-49, carries this generalization back into a 
distinction in shapes of heads, the Teutonic Protestants being dolichocephalic and the 
Celtic Latins and Slavic Greek Orthodox being brachycephalic. But this sort of 
observation seems hardly convincing. Were the Huguenots dolichocephalic ? 


2 The House of Lancaster attempted to rule England constitutionally, but its 
failure paved the way for the newer and the less English conception of government 
of the Tudors. The end of feudalism as a dominant conception of government in 
England, however, was as early as 1290, when the statute Quia Emptoris forbade 
subinfeudation and every subvassal became an immediate vassal of the crown. 
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present, was never strong enough to bring about more than short- 
lived unities between the various duchies and small estates. The 
right to select the emperor through the seven Electors gave only a 
quasi-unity to the German people and did not serve to bind them 
with any very strong allegiance to the Empire when once it had 
passed into the hands of so definitely a nationalistic figure as 
Philip TI. 

This development of a real state with monarch, taxes, statutes, 
officials whose relations were not feudal, and cities no longer all but 
independent, served to give a new importance to law. In the 
place of honor came legality; in the place of service came taxes; 
in the place of vassal came lords, estates, and parliaments; in the 
place of the feudal suzerain standing at the pinnacle of the feudal 
pyramid came the monarch-king, who ruled directly over his 
people although granting privileges to such nobles as he dared not 
deny." 

This new and creative social mind not only constituted modern 
political Europe but also expressed itself in religion. First of all, 
it re-created, reinforced, and legitimized the monarchical concep- 
tion of God. When we pass from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century we see how this conception of law in the various monarchies 
had become under the stress of circumstances hardly more than 
an obligation to punish. The nation’s relation to the king was that 
of taxpayer, soldier, and subject. One of the chief elements in the 
new conception of the monarchy was the maintenance of order 
by punishment. The power to punish was the basis of legality. 
Domestic order was maintained by the executioner and gallows 
studded every new state; imprisonment was not favored; criminals 
were tortured and killed. International order was attempted 
through a succession of cruel and bloodthirsty wars waged between 
the various nations. Instead of the private warfare between feudal 


t The hostility shown by this new monarchical movement toward movements 
among the people is obvious. It appeared also in the field of religion. The Reforma- 
tion movement was not a movement in the interests of democratic liberty, either in 
state or in church. Compare Luther’s attitude toward the peasants and the general 
opposition toward the Anabaptist movement which despite certain extravagances 
must be regarded as a forerunner of political and social liberty. Cf. Bax, Rise and 
Fall of Anabaptists (from a socialist point of view). 
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sovereigns there were now national wars in which one king 
endeavored to punish or despoil his neighbor. 

Thus the age grew brutal as it grew nationalistic; and the king 
grew to be a punitive agent as he became the representative of the 
new reliance upon law. 

These conceptions as to what monarchy was and must be passed 
over into the field of theology. How true this is at once appears 
as one compares the feudal theory of the atonement held by Anselm 
with the new punitive justice-satisfying theory of the atonement 
preached by the Reformers, and the doctrine of God so profoundly 
organized by Thomas Aquinas with that of Deism or the federal 
theology.t The sovereignty of God was seen through the social 
mind which begot the monarchies of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I in England, Henry IV and the Bourbons in France, and 
Charles V and Philip II in Spain. It was a bloody period without 
the sense of honor which feudalism developed, but with the direct, 
Nitzschean quality which commercialism so inevitably begets. 

Two theological corrollaries were derived by the social mind 
from its concept of monarchical authority. The first was the view 
of Grotius, the father of international law. It was no accident 
that the man that should thus voice the growing sense of a law 
above the nations should regard law itself as a final good and con- 
ceive the death of Christ as vindicating God’s respect for his own 
law. The second corrollary was to be seen in the new authority 
given the Bible by the Protestant theologians. The sovereignty of 
God in the Roman Catholic church found its expression in a great 
ecclesiastical institution with the Pope as its head. In Protestant- 
ism authority could not adhere in any church organization, and in 
consequence Protestants elevated the Bible to the position which 
it has ever since held in orthodox Protestantism. 

In the second place, this new national spirit lay back of the 
Reformation with its revolt from the imperial church and its estab- 
lishment of national churches. 

Neither Luther nor Calvin nor, in fact, any Reformer except 
members of the Anabaptists, were interested in separating the church 


* Particular reference should here be made to Hobbes’s discussion of sovereignty 
in the Leviathan. 
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from the state. The principle enunciated in Germany that the 
religion of the prince was to be the religion of the people constituted 
a serious check upon religious liberty. Whether we look to Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, England, Wales, Scotland, or Geneva, wherever 
the Protestant movement went in Europe it resulted in the estab- 
lishment of churches under the support and protection of the state. 
This situation is obviously only the expression in terms of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of the changes which were taking place within 
the region of politics. The imperial church continued in regions 
in Southern Europe, but the monarchy in the non-Romanized 
states reproduced itself in national churches and to some extent 
in national theologies.’ 

In the third place, this nationalist movement developed a 
theory of the state destined to work important changes in the 
seventeenth and particularly the eighteenth century. This theory 
is that of a Social Compact or Covenant. This theory may have 
originated in the theory of the church found in Hooker and sub- 
sequently developed by Hobbes and Locke. Quite as likely, 
however, both in church and in state the Covenant-philosophy 
originated in the dominating ideas of a society passing from the 
feudal order. In this relation, particular reference might be made 
to the bargains made by the rising monarchs with the Commons 
in return for taxes, as well as similar bargains made with cities by 
the monarchs. The rise of Parliament in England and of the free 
cities in Germany is an illustration of this tendency to base political 
relations upon definite contracts. The church, of course, here 
reacted upon the state, which in turn furnished satisfactory examples 
with which to describe divine government. At all events, this 
political theory of Covenants had back of it an actual social experi- 
ence and can easily be traced in the states organized by English 
Separatists. Thus, in 1606, by “Covenant of the Lord” the 
English separatists organized two churches in England and later 
did the same in Leyden. When they migrated to America they 


t To appreciate the truth of this latter statement one has only to recall how largely . 
the confessions of the various Protestant bodies are national in character. The 
Westminster Confession is perhaps the classical illustration of this fact and in the 
older form of this confession is the direct affirmation that it is the business of the 
civil power to protect the churches from heretics. 
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went as “a body in a Covenant of the Lord” in accordance with 
which they were “strictly tied to all care of each other’s good and 
of the whole by everyone and so mutual.’”* Of this practice and 
habit was born the celebrated Mayflower Compact of 1620 which 
is ‘nothing more nor less than a church covenant turned to civil 
uses.’ 

The second of the two fundamental natural rights upon which 
Locke bases government, viz., the right of the injured person to 
demand reparation in addition to punishment for injuries, differs 
from the feudal practice in that the satisfaction is not to honor but 
for actual damage. This conception may fairly well be said to 
mark the transition between the feudal and the new covenant 
notion of basal government ideas. The citizen now has rights as 
over against “‘honor.” 


* Cf. Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantations, Davis’ ed., 1908, pp. 31, 50-55- 


?Lois Kimball Matthews, ““The Mayflower Compact and Its Descendants,” 
Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc. (1912), pp. 79-106. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BOURGEOIS SOCIAL MIND 


The sixth social mind was to some extent the outgrowth of the 
municipal development which dates from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, but more directly of the impulse given commerce 
by the rise of trading cities. As the towns became centers of wealth 
and of influence, the middle class or the bourgeoisie grew in power. 
This development was particularly marked from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century and culminated in the eighteenth century 
in the effort of the bourgeoisie throughout the world to put an 
end to the anachronistic privileges of feudalism and to get its share 
in the political rights and privileges from which it was debarred. 
Wherever one looks in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
one finds this determined effort on the part of the bourgeois class. 
In America the movement led to the break with England over the 
right to self-taxation; in England it appears in the rise of the Whig 
party as over against the old landowning class; in Germany there 
were several movements among the townspeople looking to an 
increase of their rights as over against the nobility; but the most 
marked illustration of the revolt of the bourgeois class in order 
to obtain a larger share of political control was to be seen in France. 
The French Revolution was essentially a bourgeois movement 
which for a short time dropped into the hands of the proletarians 
when the bourgeoisie showed itself characteristically incapable of 
desperate sacrifice. 

The triumph of this great middle class in whose hand was the 
commerce of the world is identified with the rise of capitalism and 
the so-called industrial revolution. Then as never the world came 
under the spell of the “Will to Get.” 

The causes of this extraordinary development were many—the 
reworking of the gold and silver mines of Europe and the discovery 
of America with the great increase in Europe’s stock of the precious 
metals, the rise of colonizing syndicates, the increase of the class 
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of merchants in the now ail but independent cities of Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and England, trade gilds, new inventions seeking 
to satisfy the unaccustomed wants, and the new attitude toward 
life born of the Reformation. 

How far Calvinism is to be credited with the new economic 
spirit will probably always be a matter of dispute. That it is the 
cause of the capitalistic “system” can hardly be shown, but that 
the new spirit of freedom and seriousness which emanated from 
the Genevan capital tended to emphasize thrift as well as labor is 
not to be denied. Interest ceased to be identified with usury and 
with the break from the older restrictions became honorable. The 
great trading and colonization companies furnished new oppor- 
tunities for investment in the modern sense of the word, and 
Puritanism, though opposed vehemently to Mammon, regarded 
saving as a virtue. Thus a new spirit came into Western Europe, 
and the Calvinist unconsciously became the successor of the Jew 
as the lender of money. Its emphasis is on the worth of labor 
involved making thrift a virtue, and thrift is one ancestor of modern 
capitalism. 

But it would probably be a mistake to seek the origin of capital- 
ism wholly in these new conditions. It appears rather to have 
developed in the succession of economic groups in Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, which began even in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the accumulation of wealth sufficient to 
engage in wholesale commerce and to loan considerable sums to 
nobles and kings.’ At all events the capitalistic significance of 
Calvinism can easily be overstated, although its share in the 
development of the new bourgeois spirit is probable. The begin- 
nings of the drift toward the modern capitalistic system may fairly 
be placed when lending upon interest was no longer regarded as 
contrary to good traditions and the Bible. In England this change 
from the older views of the Middle Ages may be seen in the legisla- 
tion of Elizabeth and Edward VI. It is true that the Puritan 
clergy of England opposed the innovation vigorously, but the 
inevitable march of commerce was toward capitalism. Only 


tSee Henri Pirenne, “Stages in the Social History of Capitalism,” Am. Hist. 
Rev., XIX, 494-515. To the contrary see Sombart, Das moderne Capitalismus. 
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through the lending of money could the great enterprises evoked 
by the discovery of America have been possible. Calvin, though 
hesitatingly, placed himself on the side of the new economic ten- 
dency and favored the taking of interest." 

Other Calvinist theologians, both French and English, favored 
the taking of interest, doubtless in some manner because of their 
hostility to the prohibitions of the Roman Catholic laws. The 
difference between interest and usury as “excessive interest”’ had 
come to be recognized by Catholic? as well as Calvinist writers,’ 
and another of the foundations of modern capitalism was thus 
firmly laid. 

Men speak disrespectfully of this great middle-class movement 
in proportion as they sympathize with socialism or with the liter- 
ary cult which laughs at mid-Victorian propriety. As a matter 
of fact these years were not unmarked by sordid selfishness. It 
was the bourgeois rule that forced opium upon China; that in 
America and England justified slavery; that kept Germany from 
moving into an imperial unity; and built up in France the fiasco 
of the Second Empire. 

The spirit of the bourgeois class is essentially the spirit of getting 
something through good bargains. It is not marked by a sensi- 


*On this entire matter see Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce, II, 74-87. 


2The Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) permits men to receive interest 
if it be not excessive—a distinction that has ever since become universally valid. 


3In this connection it should not be forgotten that the great merchants and 
bankers of Italy and Southern Germany were Roman Catholic and that the develop- 
ment of bourgeois prosperity in England was due in no small degree to the migration 
thither after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes of those thousands of Huguenots 
who might otherwise have built up a similar Protestant class of artisans and small 
capitalists in France. 

For the most vigorous exposition of the relation of Calvinism to capitalism see 
Weber, ‘“Protestantische Ethik und der ‘Geist’ des Kapitalismus,” Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XX, XXI, XXX; cf. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der 
Christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, I, 607-794. For the economic influence of English 
Puritanism, see Cunningham, The Moral Witness of the Church on the Investment of 
Money and the Use of Wealth. The literature on the development of capitalism after 
the middle of the eighteenth century is of course enormous. A good summary of the 
various theories as to the nature and origin of capital will be found in Béhm-Bawerk, 
Capital and Interest. 
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tiveness as to honor. To it chivalry resembles the experiences of 
Don Quixote. 

Theologically this social mind showed little or no progress. 
i It felt profoundly the individual’s need of heaven, in much the 
: same sense that the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century felt 
Hi that need. It was essentially eschatological in its conception of 


salvation, and viewed with no small uneasiness such men as Maurice 
Hit and the Christian socialists who were not ready to make of the 

i gospel a message of mere “‘other-worldliness.” It was natural, 
i therefore, for this commercially minded self-centered community 
if to find satisfaction for its religious needs in the extension of com- 
i mercial principles to religion.” 
Wi How far this sense of need was that of a deliverance from hell 


can be inferred from the popularity of such a poem as Wiggles- 
if worth’s “Day of Doom.” The imagery of Edwards’ famous 
i sermon, ‘‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” pales before 
tl that of this extraordinary production. 

The evangelical theology of the nineteenth century centered 
about the substitutionary atonement of Christ conceived of com- 
mercially. Its favorite hymns were those dealing with the fact 
Hl that ‘Jesus paid it all” and that “Heaven is our home.” Under 
the dominance of this commercialism there arose presentations of 
‘i theology, all desperately in earnest but sometimes all but sordid. 
Hi It is customary for many men nowadays to look back with no 
| smill regret to those old days and to lament the fact that it is no 
i longer possible for men to be moved by appeals such as those which 
a were so prominent in the early days of the great revival period 
from 1870 to 1885, but to reinstate such theology as a genuine 
religious dynamic would demand the re-establishment of the 
| bourgeois indifference to the need of evangelizing social forces, 
however vigorously the vices of the day might be assailed. 
| * For a commentary on this statement one needs only to read the life of Wilber- 


force and the account of the early career of the Earl of Shaftsbury. Recall also the 
attitude of many earnest Christians in America to the abolition of slavery. 

2 For a collection of quotations from the theological (especially the eschatological) 
thought of this period see Farrar, Mercy and Judgment and Eternal Hope. 

3 Instances of the indifference of English Nonconformists to great social wrongs 
involving financial prestige can be found in Shaftsbury’s Life. 
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The middle of the eighteenth century was marked by a wave 
of revivalism that concentrated the attention of America and 
England upon the fear of the monarch God and upon the need of 
deliverance by God from his own anger. Jonathan Edwards 
and Whitefield are the two best-known representatives of this 
movement, but, as in the case of similar movements, they had a 
host of less balanced and consequently fanatical imitators. To 
them culture was dangerously near infidelity and vituperation 
became a common feature in sermons.* 

Candor must further compel us to admit that however much we 
may desire to reinvest our age with a sense of the eternal values 
of men and women, it would be a distinct retrogression to re- 
establish precisely the doctrinal positions which this bourgeois 
movement enforced; for the very men who were most loyal to the 
commercialized atonement were the men who were indifferent to 
the needs of tenants and employees, the dangers of industrialized 
childhood and womanhood. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that it was from this evangelical- 
ism that social virtues emerged. The deep-seated belief in a 
self-sacrificing God inevitably tended to find expression in the 
spirit of social service. The Nonconformist conscience can no 
longer be charged with indifference to social needs, but long before 
it had been aroused to the need of checking poverty, reforming 
prison administration, freeing slaves, providing hospitals for the 
insane, and model tenements for the poor, it had set an example 
of devotion to the sanctity of marriage and had developed very 
distinct conceptions as to individual honesty. From it has sprung 
also the noble charity that so characterizes modern life as well 
as gifts to foreign missions. Yet, it must be added, its charities 
and its achievement of universal suffrage for a generation left it 


1 One of these extremists, James Davenport, is reported to have prayed, “‘Good 
Lord, I will not mince matters with Thee; Thou knowest and I know that most 
of the ministers of Boston and of the country are unconverted and are leading their 
people blindfold to hell.” See Tracy, The Great Awakening, p. 247; Chauncy (a 
contemporary), Seasonable Thoughts. Whitefield attacked Yale and Harvard, but 
subsequently apologized. See Hayes, “Study of the Edwardean Revival,” Am. Jour. 
Psychology, XIII; Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, chap. viii, gives 
other references. 
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unwilling to democratize privilege in the industrial world and 
insistent upon the maintenance of the economic status quo. As a 
consequence its conception of salvation is that of individual 
rescue from the world, rather than of the transformation of char- 
acter through the individual’s participation in God’s activity 
conditioned by a thoroughgoing extension of Christ’s principle of 
love to social structures. That this attitude is changing is due 
to the rise of a new interest in the teaching of Jesus and the per- 
vasive influence of the new and modern spirit of democracy. 

Two other expressions of this new bourgeois mind need only 
to be mentioned. One is Unitarianism, which emphasized particu- 
larly the rights of humanity. Humanity, it insisted, was some- 
thing more than a mass of corruption. It could not be treated by 
God as altogether without rights. Just as the French people had 
stood up against the demands of an autocratic sovereign, so did 
the representative of this new religious movement stand up against 
the hyper-Calvinistic conception of God. Unitarianism moved 
over into other fields of theology and to a considerable extent 
re-expressed the counter-social mind which Socinianism had pre- 
sented in the preceding century. But its fundamental influence 
upon religious development has been largely in the field where it 
most clearly expressed this new creative social mind of the 
eighteenth century. While Unitarianism for a variety of reasons 
has never been accepted by the church as a whole, it has had 
undoubted influence in forcing representatives of orthodox evangel- 
icalism to recognize more clearly the inherent worth of humanity 
which, although it needs to be saved, is not as desperately doomed 
as hyper-Calvinism would represent. 

The other movement was less in the field of theology than in 
that of general church structure and spirit. This movement, com- 
monly called Wesleyanism and Methodism, is obviously an aspect 
of the growing spirit of democracy within the social mind of the 
eighteenth century. It may therefore be practically regarded as 
one side of the healthy transition from the bourgeois movement of 
the eighteenth century to the democratic movement of the later 
nineteenth. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MODERN SOCIAL MIND 


The seventh social mind is that of our modern days and may 
be called scientific-democratic. True, our modern world is marked 
by capitalism, but capitalism has ceased to represent creative 
forces and has no distinctive theology. As a system it has frankly 
undertaken the worship of Mammon and it is by no means ashamed. 
This is not to deny that many individual capitalists are professedly 
and, as I believe, sincerely religious. It is simply to call attention 
to the historical fact that the religious interests of capitalism are 
in the very nature of the case allied with those of imperialism and 
supramundane salvation. Capitalism is inevitably non-social 
in its sympathies and its highest altruism is in the field of educa- 
tion and amelioration. As capitalism aspires to the control of 
material good it has little enough opportunity to think of religion 
except as a means of future salvation in heaven. It naturally 
favors impressing men with the need of submission to God. It no 
more can invent a theology than the feudal knight or the Roman 
Empire could invent a theology. It is rather content to preserve 
the theology born of imperialism and feudalism. Theologically 
its representatives are generally reactionary and naturally insistent 
upon maintaining the dogmas created by the Hellenistic mind in 
an age when religion was estopped from social reconstruction. 
It feels safer when preachers use old concepts and terms. It 
easily thinks of God as a king or as a sovereign Lord, but even the 
capitalist cannot think of God as a trust magnate." 

On the other hand, our democracy, which is the inevitable 
counter-movement to capitalism, is a creative conception from which 
emanate religious as well as political influences. These influences, 
however, are only beginning to express themselves in the religious 

« From certain points of view Christian Science appears a partial expression of 
the social mind expressed in capitalism, but it is hardly possible to make general 
statements at this point. 
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world, largely because the religious world is institutionalized in 
churches, which in the nature of the case are conservative whenever 
questions of inherited privileges are at stake. The reason for this 
is not difficult to discover. Roman Catholicism is anti-democratic 
in its very genius and Protestantism has been essentially a bourgeois 
movement, as a rule composed of those who share in the economic 
surplus. 

Capitalism and democracy are the two poles of that great social 
evolution which began about the time that the imperalistic idea 
of Christianity was finally overthrown with Napoleon, and the 
bourgeois and national conceptions finally became dominant. 
The roots of the new development of the nineteenth century 
extended of course far back into the preceding century, but the 
Wl capitalistic movement, in its present phase at least, began when 
: He the corporation, an impersonal person, replaced the manufacturer, 
Bil a personal person. The results are too obvious to need description, 
but they may all be summed up in the formula that in the economic 
iH world persons with political rights and legal freedom were treated 
impersonally. 

Hi As one looks across the centuries it is evident that this is a 
Hi condition whichis new. The master treated the slave impersonally, 
i but regarded him as such; the lord treated the serf impersonally, 
but gave him certain personal rights and felt some measure of 
i responsibility for his welfare; the private manufacturer treated 
; I his employees as ‘‘hands,” but built up, particularly in the smaller 

industries, friendly relations of a semi-feudal sort. But the cor- 
poration, particularly in America, where the claim of individuals to 
personal rights has been purchased at enormous cost, re-established 
the impersonal relationship in the economic world without even 
the recognition of the old feudal obligation of protection. 

The result has been inevitable and prompt. The machine- 
working class is organizing against the machine-owning class. 
The latter is now on the defensive. Between the two there sur- 
vives the old bourgeois social mind, but the interests of the middle 
class are increasingly being identified either with the corporation 
i or with the wage-earner. Thus the new democratic spirit is 
i primarily interested in economics, just as the democratic movement 
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of the eighteenth century was essentially political and concerned 
with the welfare of the bourgeois group. At that time the wage- 
earning classes had not been sufficiently consolidated in their 
struggle with the employing classes to make concerted action 
possible. But now the situation is radically different. The 
democratic social mind is rapidly becoming class-conscious, and 
is being trained by the socialists into class hatred. 

Fortunately, however, this is not the only form of expression 
that the democratic movement is taking. The significant thing is 
that the bourgeois class itself is rapidly being leavened by demo- 
cratic ideals of social service. While this new and hopeful atti- 
tude of those possessed of economic and political privileges does 
not meet the approval of radical democrats, it must be counted as 
a hopeful tendency in modern life. 

This new democratic social mind with its passion for justice 
needs a theology. For our survey of the influence of the social 
mind upon religion has led us quite astray if it has not shown that 
needs are always the mother of theology. Christianity has its 
true genius and breeds true to itself, but as a developing religion 
has set forth its generic teachings and its institutions in accord- 
ance with the new needs which a social evolution has made 
universal. Counter-social minds have, it is true, organized them- 
selves, but they have been able to develop lasting theologies and 
institutions only as they have later become a part of the dominant 
and creative social mind of a new period. The democratic social 
mind has its religious needs which can be satisfied only with an 
interpretation of the gospel. It is hardly to be expected that today 
any more than in the past this process of reapplication and exposi- 
tion of a religious inheritance to new needs will be without effect. 
Men of tomorrow and men of yesterday always combat one another. 

But how could it be otherwise? How can the modern demo- 
cratic mind feel its needs satisfied by the formulas born in an age 
of feudalism and imperialism? Capitalism would undoubtedly 
find itself more in sympathy with these formulas, for they would 


« It might be added that the more recent socialist thought seems to be somewhat 
afraid of the Frankenstein of class hatred it has created. See Walling, Larger Aspects 
of Socialism. 
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minister better to its religious needs. But democracy is not 
committed to capitalism in any such way as to make it certain 
that what would satisfy the religious needs born of a sense of 
- possession of wealth would be satisfied by the gospel expressed in 
formulas born of a search to socialize economic privilege. The 
democratic mind attempts to apply to every moral issue its tests 
of justice-giving, service, and social solidarity. How can the 
philosophy of Aristotle reappearing in the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas endure such a test? Frankly, it cannot. The Roman 
Catholic church in its maintenance of imperialism in church and 
theology is characteristically consistent when it urges priests and 
teachers of the twentieth century to return to the study of that 
great representative of an imperialistic church and of imperialistic 
theology. 

On the other hand, how can the inherited conventional evangeli- 
calism of the bourgeois class, with its tacit acceptance of economic 
inequalities, its centering of attention upon salvation after death, 
its commercial doctrine of the atonement, and its hostility to what 
it terms the social gospel, endure? It, too, cannot endure as a 
theology unless it adapts itself to new conditions in response to 
the creative needs and influence of democracy. That it will make 
such adjustment is altogether probable. In fact the process is 
already under way. It is the glory of Protestantism that despite 
its constant tendency to become a religion of authority it also 
recognizes that, eternal as is the gospel, Christian theology is not 
static, but is developing. 

The task which our religion therefore faces at present is nothing 
new. It is that which each creative age has faced. It differs only 
as its elements differ. The social mind itself is not yet fully com- 
plete, and the needs born of democratic evolution are complicated 
by those which are due to the rise of a scientific method. But 
both movements alike are being approached by our religious 
thinking and both alike are already so adjusting our Christian 
inheritance as to make it ever more dynamic in our changing order. 

The task of modern theology is very similar to that of the pre- 
Nicene period, yet it is really more difficult than that of the early 
theologies. For whereas ante-Nicene Fathers like Clement of 
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Alexandria in thinking of God had no difficulty in using the Semitic 
conception of sovereignty, our modern scientific and democratic 
world cannot use such conceptions so far as they represent impos- 
sible cosmology on the one side and autocratic monarchy on the 
other. 

Yet our present situation is full of hope. At least we have 
delimited our problem and have discovered a method. Our survey 
of the creative social minds of the modern period has brought us 
face to face with the function of Christian doctrine, namely, to 
meet the religious needs of an age by such an adjustment and 
development of generic Christianity as will enable that age to 
realize its possibilities. So stupendous a task is altogether too 
great for any single man. Our hope lies in the fact that the social 
mind which has given rise to religious needs has always furnished 
from its own experience those conceptions which bring evangelic 
truths into immediate and helpful satisfaction of such needs. 
Thus the Hellenistic world, which needed to be sure that salvation 
mediated through Jesus Christ was from God, found its satisfac- 
tion in the Logos and essence theologies. The world of the Middle 
Ages, suffering from the pessimism born of a disorganized society, 
needed the unifying and steadying message of a sovereign God whose 
honor and whose power were not at the disposal of barbarian, 
baron, or king. This need was satisfied as Christianity embodied 
the ideas of empire and feudalism. The needs of the Reformation 
period, with its disintegrating factors and its development of 
nationalities, with its break with imperial unity and scholastic 
universals, were met as the new epoch mediated to itself the work 
of Christ through the formulas of the newly arising monarchy. The 
bourgeoisie which fought for privileges kept from it by monarch 
and clergy and nobility found its spiritual needs satisfied in think- 
ing of God’s free grace and redemption as limited to no class and 
brought home to men the conception of a sacrificing God who cares 
very little about orthodoxy and very much about people. 

Similarly, in our modern world we shall find that Christianity 
furnishes satisfaction for the universal need of a religion that 
shall not only save individuals but society in accordance with the 
laws of the universe. Our task is indeed great, but the history of 
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the evolution of Christianity gives us courage. In the process of 
readjustment neither the radical nor the ultra-conservative will 
prevail, but out from the storm and stress of the period will come, 
not a new religion, but a Christianity broadened by the application 
of the gospel of and about Jesus to the needs of our modern world. 

Theologies may change, but the realities which they have 
expressed will endure, enriched and reinforced by what the Spirit 
of God teaches the spirit of the age. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. I 


Conducted by 
CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Introduction 


Mankind’s chief problem is how to live. To be right and to do right is our 
continual obligation and quest. In concrete matters of everyday living we must 
be always considering how we should feel, think, choose, and act. Our individual 
welfare and the social welfare are equally involved in these decisions. Right 
conduct and character are the essentials of goodness, of happiness, and of human 
. progress. All normal persons are eager and sincere in their purpose and effort 
to be and to do right.. The ideals, standards, principles, and precepts of living 
are the strongest factors in our civilization. 

Jesus set forth and urged an ideal of life. He was a teacher of righteousness. 
The Kingdom of God which he proclaimed as at hand was to be a reign of right- 
eousness. Admission to it was only for the righteous (Matt. 5:20; 7:21-27). 
Jesus’ ethical ideal was the highest that had been advanced, his moral demands 
of men were the most strenuous. He gave a new interpretation and power to the 
best ethical insight and teaching of the Old Testament and of the Judaism of his 
own day. He taught with freshness, originality, and authority concerning human 
conduct and character; he gave a new impulse to the moral consciousness, aspira- 
tion, and effort of men. Not only the Jews, but later also the people of the Medi- 
terranean world as a whole, found truth, value, and power in his teaching. The 
attitude which Jesus assumed toward life has made him the most renowned 
person in history. To him as to no other have divinity and absoluteness been 
ascribed. The practical helpfulness of his message and example have been proved 
in nearly nineteen hundred years of human experience. Jesus has become the 
ethical ideal and his teaching has functioned as the ethical norm in European 
civilization. 

To know the ethical teaching of Jesus is therefore of supreme interest and 
importance. In one sense, this subject of study is not a new one—Christians 
from the first generation to the present have learned and applied the teaching 
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The time therefore seems to have arrived for a study of the ethical teaching 
of Jesus in distinction from his other religious teaching, especially his doctrinal 
teaching. To be sure, this distinction is to be made with difficulty, as he did not 
make it. But we can direct our attention in the Gospels to those passages which 
particularly deal with conduct and character, to Jesus’ exposition of righteous- 
ness. We can study his teachings concerning love, forgiveness, helpfulness, 
chastity, truthfulness, leaving to another course the study of his teachings con- 
cerning God, the Messiah, the resurrection, the judgment, and the theological 
significance of his death. It is notable that the Sermon on the Mount (Matt., 
chaps. 5-7) is an epitome of Jesus’ ethical teaching; it sets forth concisely the 
principles of right living. In fact, the Sermon on the Mount was compiled from 
the memorabilia of Jesus by the primitive Christians precisely for the purpose of 
furnishing to the rising church a manual of Christian conduct. For this reason 
a study of the ethical teaching of Jesus will consist, in the first place, of a study of 
the teachings in Matt., chaps. 5-7, with their Lukan parallels; in the second 
place, of those further teachings in the First and Third Gospels which enlarge upon 
and supplement the Sermon teachings. The simplest and best method is to study 
- the teaching of Jesus as it is presented in the Gospel of Matthew, beginning with 
chap. 5 and continuing to the end of chap. 25. Comparison may be made between 
the parallel accounts of the first three Gospels (a Harmony of the Gospels will be 
found useful for this purpose). Mark has very little teaching that is not contained 
in Matthew. Luke has a considerable body of ethical teaching not contained 
in Matthew, which should also be studied. The Gospel of John reports little of 
the ethical teaching of Jesus; its aim is to interpret the person and work of Christ. 

This reading course on The Ethical Teaching of Jesus is designed to elucidate 
the records, contents, genetic relations, and practical values of Christian ethics 
at its initial stage. Part I will deal with “Our Accounts of the Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus,” showing how Jesus’ sayings were preserved, used, adapted, and collected 
into our New Testament Gospels. Part II will interpret “Jesus’ Ethical Prin- 
ciples,” as given in the great discourse sections of the Gospel of Matthew, with 
parallel and additional passages in Mark and Luke. Part III will be a study of 
“The Relation of Jesus’ Ethical Teaching to the Old Testament and to Judaism,” 
the aim being to see how Jesus’ ethical message stood related to that contained in 
the writings of the Law and the Prophets and in the best Jewish teaching of his 
own day. Part IV will consider ‘The Present-Day Value and Use of Jesus’ Ethi- 
cal Teaching.” To discover how the first-century teaching can serve the ethical 
needs of the twentieth century is a practical achievement of great importance. 
We, too, have the great problems of life to solve, and ours are not essentially 
different from theirs. Mutatis mutandis, of course; but man is man, and life is life, 
whether oriental and ancient or occidental and modern. What the Mediterranean 
world once found supremely true and helpful continues still to be the highest 
ethical ideal and message of humanity. 
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and example of Jesus to their daily living. The principles and precepts of right- 
eousness set forth by him are commonplaces in our church teaching and in our 
common consciousness. One might perhaps suppose that the New Testament 
ethics was so ingrained in the Western mind that it would operate and perpetuate 
itself automatically. In another sense, our study of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus is quite new—because of the historical and scientific points of view, processes 
of interpretation, criteria of evaluation, and methods of use which we now apply 
to them. 

We now distinguish sharply between the historical and the homiletical inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ teaching. The historical interpretation aims to discover just 
what Jesus during his public ministry thought and said, why he thought and 
said these things, and how his words were understood by those to whom he spoke 
them. The homiletical interpretation, on the other hand, makes the teaching of 
Jesus serve our present moral-religious need; its problem is not what this teach- 
ing meant in the first century, but what it can usefully be made to mean for the 
twentieth century. Since Jesus is our ethical ideal and his teaching is our ethical 
norm, both must be made in some way to yield a present-day ethics. Therefore 
Jesus’ example is often construed unhistorically, and his teaching is often given 
a content or a meaning or a color or a perspective or an application which did not 
originally belong to it. Shall we approve this pragmatizing of Jesus and his 
words, this modern “universal” or “allegorical” interpretation of Scripture? 
In any case, historical interpretation seeks to know Jesus as he actually was, and 
to understand his teaching according to his own thought and meaning, with full 
knowledge of the environment to which it originally belonged. This kind of 
study is now the pursuit of New Testament scholars, and needs to be widely 
popularized. 

Also, we are now instructed by science to distinguish between ethics and 
religion. The term “religion” has a complex connotation. The historical reli- 
gions have generally been ethical; the Christian religion has been highly ethical. 
Religion has several factors: mystical experience, theological doctrine, religious 
ritual, ecclesiastical organization, and moral teaching. Of these several elements, 
ethics is essential. Even the Greek philosophers did not detach religion from their 
scientific ethics. The ancient and the modern worlds alike identify religion and 
ethics, to the extent that ethics is viewed religiously and religion is viewed ethically. 
Neither the Old Testament nor the New Testament differentiates them. Jesus 
and Paul represent Judaism in treating all the problems of living as religious prob- 
lems. Righteousness, their comprehensive ethical term, means to them obedience 
to the revealed will of God. And present-day Christianity continues to think 
ethics and religion together. The scientific differentiation of them has not yet 
established itself in the popular mind. However, this differentiation is being 
forced upon us by the American separation of church and state, which requires 
that public education shall be ethical but not religious (as the term is commonly 
used). And the science of ethics claims freedom from religious presuppositions, 
doctrines, and control. 
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“passages peculiar to each Gospel, do not in essential respects present to us 
conflicting accounts of what Jesus thought and taught. 

This being the case, it is a minor matter what particular theory of the synoptic 
problem one adopts. The several important theories now advocated by New 
Testament scholars are well presented by Holdsworth, and one may profitably 
compare them. The two-document hypothesis, which in various forms consti- 
tutes the prevailing opinion among German and English scholars, he gives extended 
exposition. According to this view the Gospel of Mark arose earlier than the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and became one of the two main sources of the 
material in both the later Gospels; in fact, it was taken up almost completely by 
them—of Mark’s 661 verses, all but 50 reappear in Matthew and Luke, with 
much re-wording and some rearrangement. The other main source of the First 
and Third Gospels was an extensive document of Jesus’ sayings, from which 
the great discourse sections in Matt., chaps. 5-7, 10, 13, 18, 23-25, and Luke, 
chaps. 6, 9-18, were derived. This document, formerly called the Logia, now 
called Q (Quelle, “‘source’’), was differently used by the first and third evangelists, 
or was known to them in different forms. Besides these two main written sources, 
each evangelist had minor written or oral sources. 

The particular form of the Markan hypothesis which Holdsworth proposes 
is a development of H. J. Holtzmann’s Ur-Markus theory and A. Wright’s theory 
of three editions of the Gospel of Mark. He advocates the view that Mark, as 
the interpreter into Greek of Peter’s Aramaic preaching, was with Peter when 
he preached in Palestine, especially to Gentiles at Caesarea, and produced his 
first edition from Peter’s preaching as there given about 42 A.D. When Peter 
went to Egypt between 50 and 60 A.D. and preached the Gospel to the Jews there, 
especially in Alexandria, Mark reproduced that preaching in a second edition of 
his book, which thereupon became the special Gospel of the Egyptian Christians. 
And finally, when Peter went to Rome about 60 A.D., his preaching of the Gospel 
to the Romans was also made into a book by Mark, ca. 65-70 A.D; this third edi- 
tion was the Gospel of Mark that found preservation in the New Testament 
canon—our present Mark. The first or Palestinian edition of Mark was used 
by Luke as his special Mark-source, obtained by him while he was with Paul 
during his Caesarean imprisonment, 58-60 A.D. The second or Egyptian edition 
of Mark was used by the author of the Gospel of Matthew, which work was pro- 
duced in Egypt. 

This interesting theory deserves consideration along with the other cour- 
ageous attempts to explain the precise relation of the First and Third Gospels 
to the Second Gospel. Holdsworth maintains that the Gospel of Mark every- 
where reveals traits which support the ancient church tradition that it was a 
transcript of Peter’s preaching. The fuller content and the graphic features of 
the canonical Mark did not belong equally to the previous editions, but grew as 
Peter developed his message and the form of its presentation. 

Holdsworth’s view of Q, which according to the two-document hypothesis 
was the second main source of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, identifies it 
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Books Required in This Course 


Holdsworth, Gospel Origins. Alexander, Christianity and Ethics. 

King, The Ethics of Jesus. Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus. 

Plummer, Commentary on the Gospel of Peabody, The Christian Life in the 
Matthew. Modern World. 

Stalker, The Ethics of Jesus. Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the So- 


Mitchell, The Ethics of the Old Testament. cial Order. 
Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish A pocry- 
phal Literature. 


Part I. Our Accounts of the Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


On this topic the books to be read are: Holdsworth, Gospel Origins; King, 
The Ethics of Jesus. 


Many excellent books have recently been published concerning the author- 
ship, dates, sources, and relations of the Synoptic Gospels. Professor Holds- 
worth’s small book endeavors to summarize this scholarly opinion and to reach 
an independent judgment on the many aspects of this problem. His title, Gospel 
Origins, must be understood to mean The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels. A 
comparison of Matthew, Mark, and Luke shows a remarkable series of similarities 
and differences in their accounts of Jesus; they tell a common story in a three- 
fold form. The history of the Gospel-making process is one of the most intricate, 
important, and engaging studies in the whole field of historical investigation. 
Our knowledge of Jesus’ life, personality, and message is conditioned upon the 
trustworthiness of our Gospel records of him. Specifically for our present pur- 
pose, we cannot know what the ethical teaching of Jesus was unless the Synoptic 
Gospels can be depended upon for this information. 

The Gospels purport to give us a trustworthy account of Jesus, including 
his ethical teaching. From the first century until the present, the Christian 
church has regarded and used the synoptic teaching as the genuine teaching of 
Jesus. Holdsworth is right in assuming the general historicity of the teaching 
attributed in Matthew, Mark, and Luke to Jesus; the burden of proof against 
this lies with those few scholars who question or doubt it. To be sure, the Gospels 
do not contain a first-hand, complete, and ipsissima verba account of Jesus’ teaching: 
they were not written by Jesus himself, they report but a fraction of all the teach- 
ing he gave, and their accounts are in Greek instead of in the original Aramaic. 
Besides, the primitive Christians used Jesus’ teaching for the gentile mission, and 
for practical purposes of Christian instruction, in which process the message 
was variously repeated, selected, adapted, rearranged, and supplemented. The 
total effect, however, of this pragmatization of Jesus’ teaching was not such as to 
obscure his actual message. The Synoptic Gospels, historically interpreted, do 
indeed make known to us the ethical teaching of Jesus. They agree, not only 
fundamentally, but in extensive detail, as to the content and the expression of 
his message. The differences in parallel accounts of the teaching, and the 
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with the Matthean Logia described by Papias. He thinks that the apostle 
Matthew, “in quite early days” (he seems to mean about 40 A.D.) collected the 
sayings of Jesus in Aramaic, which were then circulating in Palestine, rejecting 
the ungenuine and making a large, precious, written account of Jesus’ teaching. 
He arranged the sayings topically in five sections, according to a customary 
literary method of the Jews. When the gospel spread outside of Palestine, among 
Greek-speaking Jews and Gentiles, this Matthew-document was translated into 
Greek for evangelistic use. In Egypt (ca. 55-60 a.p.?) one of these Greek 
copies of Q was combined by a local Christian with the second or Egyptian edition 
of Mark, by opening the Markan narrative at five several points and inserting 
at each point one of the five discourse sections of Q, marking the junction by a 
special formula. These two main masses of memorabilia, together with smaller 
pieces (the infancy narrative and the messianic proof-texts), made up the first 
canonical Gospel. As for the Third Gospel, Luke also used a “‘Logian document’”’ 
as a second main source after Mark (in the first or Palestinian edition). This 
second source, like his first, had Jewish features and was of Palestinian origin. 
It was a collection of Jesus’ sayings, but Holdsworth thinks it was not to be 
identified with the apostle Matthew’s Logia or Q. At this point, therefore, he 
breaks with the two-document hypothesis, as he does also in predicating a third 
main source for Luke (he calls it the “special source”’), to which he assigns, among 
other things, the infancy chapters and the whole ‘‘Perean”’ section (in detail, 
Luke 1:1-2:52;: 3:23-38; 4:14-30; 7:11-17, 29f.; 7:36-8:3; 9:51—18:14; 
19:1-27; 23:6-19, 27-31; 24:1-53). 

President King, in The Ethics of Jesus, begins (chap. i) with a “Summary of 
the Entire Teaching of Jesus,” based upon the Gospel of Luke. ‘Religious teach- 
ing, in the thought of Jesus, is always involved in what may seem to be the plainest 
ethical principles, because every duty which he recognizes is felt by him to be 
the will of God.” Also, it is important to observe that “in the example of Jesus 
we have the best possible illustration of the translation of his principles into life, 
and we cannot wholly ignore the impression made by the spirit of his life in the 
interpretation of his teaching.” This survey of the whole message of Jesus shows 
its permeation with the simplest principles of the ethical and religious life, and 
the recurrence of certain great emphases in the teaching. Especially to be noted 
are the vital concrete characterization of the Christian life, the requirement of 
truth and honesty in his disciples, the essential need of a genuine, self-giving love, 
the revolutionary character of Jesus’ religion, and the absoluteness of his claim 
for himself and for his message. 

King’s next step (chap. ii) is to investigate the ethical element in Schmiedel’s 
well-known “‘foundation-pillar”’ passages (Mark 3:21, 31-35; 6:5f., 34; 8:12; 
10:18; 13:32; 15:34; Matt. 7:29; 11:2-6, 28; 12:32; 16:5-12). Concurring 
in Schmiedel’s judgment that these twelve extracts from the Gospels contain the 
most certain historical facts concerning Jesus, he regards them as “able to furnish 
a valuable criterion of the ethical teaching of Jesus.” Ten aspects of this teach- 
ing are found here: (1) the earnestness of the life of Jesus, and the demands for 
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like earnestness in others; (2) absolute genuineness, integrity of life, truth to the 
inner light; (3) the inwardness of all true moral and spiritual life, and the insist- 
ence upon moral and spiritual independence; (4) the fundamental principles of 
reverence for the person; (5) the ethical conception of religion, and the religious 
conception of the ethical; (6) Jesus’ sense of the contrast of his teaching with 
that of the other Jewish teachers; (7) his own deep and characteristic compassion, 
carrying with it a demand for a like spirit in others; (8) his sense of insight, con- 
viction, message, calling; (9) his sense of unique relation to God and men, of 
possessing the message of life for men; (10) the resulting impression of authority. 

In a similar way King summarizes the ethical content of Burkitt’s thirty-one 
“doubly attested” sayings of Jesus (Mark 3:4, 22-26, 27, 28-30, 31-34; 4:3-0, 
21, 22, 23, 24b, 25, 30-32; 6:4, 10f.; 8:12b, 15, 34, 42; 9:43-48, 50; 10:11 f., 
42-45; 11:22f., 24, 25; 12:[32-34a], 38 f.; 13:11, 15 f., 21, 34 f.; and the parallel 
accounts of these sayings in Matthew and Luke). These teachings are of especial 
trustworthiness and importance because they appear in both of the two main 
sources of our Gospels, namely, in Mark and Q (the Logia document used jointly 
by the first and third evangelists to supply discourse material, along with Mark’s. 
narrative material, for their Lives of Christ). Burkitt’s Q here is not identical 
with, but is similar to, Harnack’s Q. The contents and characteristics of Q are 
of course hypothetical, and also its common use by Matthew and Luke. But 
sayings of Jesus which have been preserved in two or three apparently independ- 
ent lines of transmission acquire thereby a special significance. These “doubly 
attested” sayings present an ethical teaching which agrees well with that of 
Schmiedel’s “foundation-pillar” passages, and by the union of both we have “a 
secure foundation for the study of the ethics of Jesus.” They set forth the 
fundamental moral-religious laws of human living: the necessary inwardness 
and independence of the moral life; the supremacy of love; the law of use, growth, 
and habit, of cause and effect in relation to others, of faith in the growth of the 
Kingdom, of sharing the good; the sin of causing others to stumble; the law of 
efficiency, of the contagion of the good, of the necessity of absolute integrity of 
life, of reverence for the person, of priority based on service, of utterance, and of 
vigilant watchfulness. 

In chap. iii our author proceeds to consider the ethical teaching of Jesus as 
contained in the whole document Q (as reconstructed by Harnack in The Sayings 
of Jesus) and in the whole Gospel of Mark. Harnack makes Q consist of 201 
verses, found jointly in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke; and the order of these 
Q sayings is better preserved in the former than in the latter. The Q passages 
which King treats, as containing the ethical teaching of Jesus, are: Matt. 4:4, 
7, 10; (portions of the Sermon on the Mount, contained in Matt. 5:1—7:27, 
are treated by King in chaps. v—vii of his book); 8:19-22; 10:24-39; 11:16-19; 
15:14; 18:12 f., 15, 21 f.; 21:32; (22:2-11); 23:4, 12 f., 23, 25-36 (25:14-30); 
and the parallel accounts in Luke. In these passages three thoughts are 
notably developed: the contrast with the Pharisaic spirit, the necessity of 
sympathetic and tender forgiveness, and the sense of the seriousness of life. 
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Turning to the Gospel of Mark, our author considers the following passages: 
1:15, 17, 38; 2:17, 19-22, 25-28; 4:3-0, 11-20, 26-29; 7:6-15, 18-23; 8:35f.; 
9:37, 39-41, 49f.; 10:2-9, 14f., 23 ff., 27, 20ff., 38ff.; 12:15 ff., 20 ff., 
34, 38-40, 43 f. Here again, and more fully, we find the chief teachings and 
emphases already observed in the “‘foundation-pillar” and the “doubly attested” 
sayings; also, the counterparts of the Q teachings. Summarizing the ethical 
teaching of Mark, we find “that Jesus’ message involved the ethical faith in the 
moral trend of the universe; that his method is the contagion of the good life; 
that his motive is love and the sense of the need of men; that his goal is the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of love; that Jesus sees his teaching as plainly contrasted 
with that prevalent in his time with its trend toward externalism, traditionalism, 
and ceremonialism; and that he has such a sense of the necessity of a mental and 
spiritual inwardness and independence as makes him certain that none of the old 
forms are adequate to his new spirit; that Jesus discerns the basic nature of the 
childlike qualities, and states his own all-embracing principle of Jove in the great 
paradox and the great commandment; and applies this principle—that one is 
to do always and only what love enjoins—suggestively to the social problems of 
ambition, wealth, the child, marriage, and the state.” 

The ethical teaching in the passages peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew and 
the Gospel of Luke respectively is discussed in chap. iv. The trends of teaching 
already seen recur here also; there is no lack of harmony in the message reported, 
no reason to question the general historical trustworthiness of even these singly 
attested sayings. There may be some passages, or some emphases, which come from 
the apostolic age rather than from Jesus, but these are in any case a minor feature 
of the Gospels, and do not prevent our recovery of the actual message of Jesus 
in all essential respects. 

A brief treatment of “The Sermon on the Mount as a Whole” is given in 
chap. v; an extended and valuable interpretation of the Beatitudes as ‘‘ Jesus’ 
Conception of the Basic Qualities of Life” occupies chap. vi; and a consideration 
of the “Great Motives to Living, in the Sermon on the Mount” makes chap. vii 
the crowning division of President King’s most helpful book. He rightly regards 
the Sermon on the Mount in Matt., chaps. 5-7, as “‘a kind of summary of all that 
is most significant and essential in Jesus’ entire teaching,” as containing ‘the 
great central conceptions of Jesus as to God, as to men, as to life.” Jesus gave 
his teaching, not in the form of a technically constructed system of ethics, but 
as specific teachings for concrete situations; consequently his sayings come 
down to us in collections of miscellaneous sayings called out on various occasions. 
Nevertheless, Jesus’ teaching has “‘a marvelously thoroughgoing unity,”’ which 
springs from his faith in God as Father, his faith that love is at the heart of the 
world, and that the universe is on the side of the righteous will. We may then 
say that Jesus taught an ethical system, in the sense of unified and consistent 
thinking on life, its end, spirit, motives, and means, with marvelous practical 
incentive to living. 
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Questions for Discussion 


1. How were the sayings of Jesus remembered, used, and transmitted during 
the years 28-45 A.D.? . 

2. What modifications did the reported teaching of Jesus undergo by reason 
of its use for edification and for gentile evangelization during the years 45-70 A.D. ? 

3. What was the primary purpose of the authors of the first three Gospels ? 

4. What, in general, is the historical trustworthiness of the synoptic accounts 
of Jesus’ teaching ? 

5. How can we distinguish the ethical from the religious teaching of Jesus ? 

6. What reasons are there for doing so? 

7. How did Jesus fundamentally view human life? 

8. What did he set forth as the essential ethical principles ? 

9. Was Jesus’ message a systematic, theoretical exposition of ethical truth 
and duty, or a series of popular, practical, and concrete moral teachings publicly 
given on various occasions ? 

to. What kind of unity characterized the teaching of Jesus ? 


Books for Further Reading 


Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus. Burkitt, The Earliest Sources for the 

Pullan, The Gospels. Life of Jesus. 

Sanday, et al., Oxford Studies in the Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Synoptic Problem. Documents, Vol II. 

Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story. 
Transmission. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. I 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


_ At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people been 
drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the partial 
failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of his religion into social 
and individual life. 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the religious and 
social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from his spiritual 
predecessors, the. prophets. There is no better way of emphasizing and assimilating 
the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of the prophets. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each month from 
September, 1915, to June, 1916. To all members of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for the course, these leaflets are sent without charge. 
The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for postage. The amount may be sent 
to the headquarters of the Institute at the University of Chicago. Leaders of classes 
will find suggestions for their special work in the BIBLICAL WoRLD beginning with 
this issue. The Introduction and first fifteen days’ work were published in the 
September issue. 

STUDY I 
(Continued) 

Sixteenth day.—§ 16. Samuel’s ministry: I Sam. 4:1—7: 1, 2-4; 13:5}; 14:52. 
Read I Sam. 4:1—7:1 and note that it tells the story of Philistine aggressions 
against Israel, the defeat of the army, the sack of Shiloh, and the experience 
of the Ark in the hands of the Philistines. One can see that against these 
powerful enemies Israel had no means of defense. Now read I Sam. 7:2-4, and 
see that it describes with remarkable brevity the events of a score of years. 
Recall that the Hebrews since their wilderness wanderings had identified the 
presence of Jehovah with his symbol, the Ark. During these twenty years when 
the Ark was on the borderland of Philistia rather than in a more central location, 
note that the people are said to have “mourned after Jehovah.” Samuel, now 
living back at his old home, Ramah (read vss. 15-17), traveled about the country, 
and wherever he went he “judged” the people. Would you take this “judging” 
to be what we would ordinarily understand by that term, or a sort of combination 
of preaching and governing? Would you imagine that his meetings were some- 
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thing like a revival and a session of court inone? Note carefully what it was that 
Samuel enjoined upon the people (vs. 3)—the abandonment of idolatry and faith- 
fulness to Jehovah. (Remember in passirig judgment yourself upon the people 
that the Baalim and the Ashtaroth were the common gods of the Canaanites 
among whom the Hebrews had settled and from whom they were adopting many 
habits of life.) The sense of unity, dependence upon Jehovah, and confidence in 
Samuel shown in the Mizpah episode of 7: 5-14 illustrates the progress made by 
the nation during these twenty years. Consult a map and locate carefully all the 
cities of the region. Does the statement in 7:13 seem too strong, in the light of 
later incidents such as 13:5 and 14:52? 

Seventeenth day.—§ 17. Samuel and the kingship: Judg. 17:6; 18:1; 21:25; 
8:22; 9:50; I Sam. g:1-10, 16; 8:1-22; 10:17-27. As we learn from the Book 
of Judges, 17:6; 18:1; 21:25, there was no king in Israel in these early days. 
The people tried to gain the consent of Gideon, one of their judges, to take that 
office, but he refused it. Read the story in Judg. 8:22; 9:50, and see how his son, 
Abimelech, attempted it, with tragic results. But Samuel’s work had brought 
the people to the point of wishing a king. We have two sets of narratives dealing 
with Samuel’s attitude toward this popular demand. Read I Sam. 9:1—10:16, 
the older account, and decide from it whether Samuel approved or disapproved of 
the choice of a king, in the view of the writer. Then read the later account in 
I Sam. 8:1-22; 10:17-27, and see how strong is the writer’s conviction that Israel 
should not have a king. Would you say that the work Samuel had done led 
naturally to a popular wish for a stronger and more centralized government and 
was in reality a high compliment to Samuel’s leadership ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 18. Samuel’s defense of his administration: I Sam. 12: 
1-25. Read this address carefully and compare it with those of other great 
leaders about to give up their work; e.g., Washington. Note the things which 
Samuel says cannot be charged against him. Are these the sort of tyrannies 
likely to be practiced by kings in all ages? What would be the qualities of such 
a king as Samuel would approve? Do you think this record has had any effect 
in shaping the world’s standard of judgment regarding kings ? 

Nineteenth day.—§ 19. Samuel’s rebuke of Saul: I Sam. 15:1-35. Amalek 
was a clan or tribe with which Israel had often had contests. Samuel’s intense 
loyalty to Israel led him to believe that Jehovah wanted Amalek destroyed. 
Read in this passage how he sent Saul on that errand and with what merciless 
cruelty the work was carried out. Was it more barbarous than the custom of his 
time? We have seen that Samuel excelled his fellows in justice, honesty, and 
unselfishness as well as in statesmanship. Did he regard such cruelty as the will 
of God? Does this indicate that his ideal of the character of God, while far 
beyond that of his time in many respects, was yet very imperfect? Note that in 
his interview with the returning king he utters one of the most fundamental 
truths of religion. What applications of this great saying could you make today ? 

Twentieth day.—§ 20. Last days of Samuel: I Sam. 16:1-13; 19:18-24; 
25:1; 28:1-25. Four later references are made to Samuel in the narrative. 
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Saul’s kingdom came to an unhappy end and was succeeded by that of David. 
It was natural for the friends and biographers of the latter to wish to connect his 
name and government as much as possible with the great name of Samuel. Read 
I Sam. 16:1-13, for a tradition, no doubt widely believed, that Samuel actually 
had anointed David king at Bethlehem. Read also in I Sam. 19:18-24 the story 
of David taking refuge from the fury of King Saul, at Ramah with Samuel. These 
stories have many difficulties connected with them, but they reflect a current of 
popular feeling regarding David as the friend and protégé of Samuel. Read in 
I Sam. 25:1 the simple notice of Samuel’s death. Do you think the public judg- 
ment was justified regarding his greatness? Why? ‘The tradition preserved 
in I Sam. 28:1-25 is intended by the writer to show how Samuel was venerated 
even after his death. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 21. David and the Ark: I Sam. 31; II Sam. (1: 19-27); 
5:1-12; 6:1-23. Read I Sam., chap. 31, for the story of Saul’s overthrow and 
death, and in II Sam. 5:1-12 the account of the selection of David as king of 
Israel. (The ancient song, II Sam. 19-27, gives us a sidelight upon David’s char- 
acter.) The loyalty of King David to Jehovah and his confidence in the current 
belief concerning the Ark as the symbol of His presence is seen in one of his earliest 
projects, the removal of the Ark, or sacred chest, from its obscure resting-place 
to a temporary sanctuary he prepared for it in Jerusalem, his new capital city. 
Read carefully the narrative in II Sam. 6:1-23, and note David’s deep personal 
concern in all that happened, even to the extent of joining in the sacred 
dances in honor of the Ark. It was more than official interest; it was personal 
devotion. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 22. David’s house established. II Sam. 7:1-29. As 
soon as David brought the Ark of God to Jerusalem, the capital, he felt the need 
of a suitable sanctuary in which to place it. Read the story of his plans in II 
Sam. 7:1-3. Nathan, the official court prophet, seems to have approved these 
plans, at first, but later on questioned the wisdom of building a costly central 
structure. See vss. 4-9. He claims that God had no need of such a building to 
dwell in, but that it was a noble thought of David’s and, as an acknowledgment 
of it, God would build David a house—a family and a dynasty—that should 
endure. Read vss. 10-29. What social and religious considerations do you 
think entered into David’s thought of the building of the temple ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 23. David and Nathan: II Sam. 7:2; 11:1-27; 12: 
1-25. Nathan the prophet was a friend as well as an adviser of David. See 
II Sam. 7:2. Remaining at home while his army went out on a campaign, David 
appropriated to himself the wife of one of his captains, and, to cover his conduct, 
had her husband exposed to death. Read the story in II Sam. 11:1-27. Prob- 
ably in any other nation of antiquity a king would have felt no compunctions of 
conscience at such conduct, nor would his people have protested. But in Israel — 
there was a higher order of conscience. Read II Sam. 12:1-25, and note the 
fearless rebuke administered by the prophet Nathan to the king. Which do you 
think more notable, the fact that David should commit an act of this character, 
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or that he should recognize the authority of moral law in the stings of his con- 
science and the rebuke of the prophet ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 24. The temple dedicated: I Kings 2:12; chaps. 4, 6, 
7, 8. David’s successor was his son, Solomon. See I Kings 2:12. Read the 
narrative in I Kings 4:1-34 to learn something of the strength and wealth of 
Solomon’s kingdom and of his own character. What social changes would 
Solomon’s policy bring to Israel? Read also I Kings 6:1—7:51, and you will see 
that among the first great enterprises undertaken by Solomon was the building 
of a sanctuary such as his father David had hoped to build. Continue with 
I Kings 8:1-66, and note how elaborate and impressive were the services of dedi- 
cation and what a conspicuous part the king had in it all. Do you think that 
Solomon’s interest lay chiefly in the promotion of a purer worship in Israel, or 
was he largely interested in the embellishment of his capital by such a beautiful 
structure ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 25. The prophets and the nation: I Kings 11: 26—12:24; 
14:1-18. Read I Kings 11:26-40. Note the fact that Jeroboam of Ephraim was 
one of Solomon’s leaders of levies, who later became a plotter against his master 
(vss. 26-28); that Jeroboam was encouraged by the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh to 
head a revolt against the power of Solomon (vss. 29-40); that Ahijah and the other 
prophets represented the sentiment of protest against the autocracy, central- 
ization, and irreligion of Solomon’s program and that they were unable to make 
headway with their project during the reign of the king. Read I Kings 12:1-20, 
and find the sequel. This public convocation resulted in the rejection of Rehoboam 
by the northern tribes and the choice of Jeroboam as their leader. Thus the 
prophets seem to have been willing to rend the nation asunder rather than to 
further jeopardize the simplicities of the older Hebrew religion and morals. Read 
vss. 21-24. How did the prophets of the south regard the military measures 
with which Rehoboam planned to bring back his rebellious subjects? May the 
prophets be fairly regarded as in some sense a political party? Read the strange 
story told in I Kings 14:1-18, which shows that Ahijah continued for many 
years to be a notable figure at Shiloh. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 26. The coming of Elijah. I Kings 15:25—17:24. 
Read I Kings 15:25—16:34, and note the rapid change of rulers in the kingdom of 
Israel and the turbulence of the times. The greatest ruler of the list was Ahab, 
whose wife was a Zidonian princess named Jezebel. Read I Kings 17:1-24, the 
account of the sudden appearance of the prophet Elijah as Ahab’s conspicuous 
opponent and the champion of the worship of Jehovah. Is there any indication 
that Ahab himself was not a worshiper of Jehovah? Elijah’s experiences by 
the brook Cherith and at Zarephath, near Zidon, are old stories selected from 
many which must have arisen about so great a man as Elijah to show that he 
was under the special care and guidance of Jehovah and was regarded as 
Jehovah’s special representative. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 27. The answer of fire: I Kings, chap. 18. Read the 
story and note that it represents the contest between the worship of Jehovah, 
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championed by Elijah, and the Baal worship which had grown popular in Israel 
through the influence of Jezebel, the queen. Do you infer from the narrative 
that the sympathies of Ahab were against the religion of Jehovah or merely 
neutral? Is it possible that the incidents of this chapter represent less a single 
event than a long campaign, in which Elijah and the prophets of Jehovah were 
attempting to overthrow the idolatry, not only because of its evil moral effects, 
but because they saw in it the collapse of Jehovah-worship? Do you regard 
Elijah’s treatment of the prophets of Baal as justifiable and wise? What does 
the demonstration of confidence in the prophet show as to the estimation in which 
he was really held by the people ? 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 28. The still, small voice: I Kings, chap. 19. Read 
I Kings 19:1-14, and note that the great success achieved by Elijah at Carmel 
seems to have been lost through his overzeal in the slaughter of the prophets of 
Baal. Without that act of vengeance would Jezebel have been aroused to take 
revenge upon him? Does this indicate the strength of the queen’s party? Is it 
not difficult to account for the terror and the flight of the man who had faced the 
king and the entire nation fearlessly? What was the meaning of the contrast 
between the wind, earthquake, and fire, and the still, small voice? Did it imply 
that prophecy ought to depend less on the sword and more upon the message of 
truth? Read vss. 15-21, and note the constructive prophetic program which 
they provide. They record also the first meeting of Elijah and his great servant 
and successor, Elisha. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 29. Elijah and Ahab: I Kings, chap. 21. Read I 
Kings 21:1-29, and observe carefully its message regarding the responsibility of 
prophets like Elijah for popular justice. Elijah had become great as the champion 
of the national religion; now he appears as the defender of popular rights. Do you 
think that the will of a king could have been resisted in other ancient lands? 
What does the audacity of Elijah in rebuking the king for his unjust treatment of 
Naboth show concerning the working of a higher order of social justice in ancient 
Israel ? 

Thirtieth day.—§ 30. Elisha and Jehu: I Kings, chap.9; 10:1-31. Read II 
Kings 9:1-37, and note that, after the close of Elijah’s work, Elisha took his 
place as prophet and leader. He seems to have felt that the dynasty of Ahab 
offered no promise of better religion and morals in Israel, and that a new king 
was needed. Note the method by which he summons Jehu, a Hebrew captain, 
from the camp to take the kingship and stamp out the royal family and the evils 
of Baal-worship. Do you think the ferocity with which the prophet’s program 
was carried out by the help of Jehu was wise and justifiable? Particularly read 
II Kings 1o:1-31 as an example of ruthless and thoroughgoing religious reform. 
Can there be any doubt that the prophets of that time and the prophetic writers 


. of later days, especially of I Kings 10:30, believed these bloody measures were 


entirely justifiable and necessary? How do you think they compare with the 
ethics of today? How do they accord with the teachings of Jesus ? 

Thirty-first day.—Review the titles of the readings for the previous days of 
this month. Note the fact that we have been dealing with the earliest periods 
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of Hebrew prophecy, regarding which the written records are less complete than 
in the later ages. The prophets of these early times left no such ample rescripts 
of their messages as did those of the great prophetic centuries which we shall soon 
take up. Consider also the tendency of any people to idealize the past and its 
heroes. May this habit affect in any way the traditions we have regarding the 
prophets whose work we have been studying? On the other hand, compare the 
high character of their teaching regarding God, the national relations to him, 
social justice, and personal responsibility, with the best ethical and religious 
teaching of contemporary peoples from 1500 to 800 B.c. In spite of the crudeness, 
limited views of the divine character and purpose, and drastic methods of accom- 
plishing the ends they sought, do not these men reveal an exalted conception of 
religion and morality, which will admirably prepare for the more adequate ministry 
of later prophets ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


Modern religious education is seeking to bring to people of the present day 
the ideals which will most quickly and effectively work out into social uplift and 
religious inspiration for all the world. Unquestionably the simple teaching of 
Jesus is the supreme summary of principles upon which our modern life must 
rest. The very simplicity of this teaching, however, seems at times to hinder 
its application to the complexities of our modern civilization. There is nothing 
which so deepens our respect for the teaching of Jesus and our understanding of 
it as a study of the ethical and spiritual progress of the Hebrews, under the leader- 
ship of their great teachers, who faced daily problems different in environment 
from those of modern times, but produced by the same inherent weaknesses in 
human nature, coupled with failure to comprehend the true character of God. 

It is the purpose of the course of study which these suggestions accompany 
to give to classes, through their own study of the biblical literature, a conception 
of the growth of those religious ideals which were earlier than the days of Jesus, 
and which prepared the way for his work. These are studied, however, not simply 
historically, but with the express intention of showing how similar to our own 
problems were those of the prophets, and how valiantly and with what self- 
denying courage these men of Israel presented their views to the people of their 


own times, even as great leaders today, with a vision of truth, give even life itself _ 


in their efforts to bring others to their point of view. 

The studies are arranged in daily portions in order that those who are working 
alone may have a specific task for each day. Those who will work in clubs may 
follow the same plan or may group the work in one period. If the meeting of 
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the group is held weekly, useful programs follow, four of which are given for each 
month. If the mectings are less frequent, these programs can be combined or 
curtailed. No leader should allow his work to be hampered by the use of such 
programs when he prefers to handle the work in some other way. The local 
situation should control the method of work. ‘ 

For years it has been the custom of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture to urge those who were not trained professionally as religious teachers to 
conduct clubs using the suggestions which were given, but not in the capacity of 
teachers, simply as one member of the club leading the others. Many of the 
most successful clubs have been of this character. On the other hand, many 
groups are composed of people who under the leadership of the pastor of the church 
are exploring the Bible and from their study are coming into a greater appreciation 
of the message of the pulpit. 

The review questions for each month’s work are appended to these suggestions. 
These questions will be furnished upon duplicate sheets arranged for written 
answers to all members of the Institutet Sometimes it may be the judgment of 
the leader that the discussion of all of these questions, or of a selected number, 
would bring the best results at a given meeting. Whatever will lead to study by 
the members of the group, and to the expression of the results of their study in 
interesting discussion, is helpful. In connection with each program, a general 
introductory topic is assigned to the leader and the remaining topics may be dis- 
tributed to members, all participating in the discussions which follow. 


PROGRAM I 
1. General introduction to the study: A presentation of the new and the old 
conceptions of the prophet, a comparison at the same time of the latter with 
modern religious teachers and social reformers [Leader]. 
2. The stories of Moses. 
3. The characteristics of Moses’ conception of God. 
4. Moses’ contribution to the religious ideals of Israel. 
5. Moses’ contribution to the social and political ideals of Israel. 
Discussion: Which of the Ten Commandments shows the most advanced 
conception ? 
PROGRAM II 
1. Social, ethical, and political bearings of the phrase ‘“‘And every man did 
what was right in his own eyes,” as illustrated by the times of the “Judges” 
[Leader]. 
2. Stories of the Judges. 
3. The main conception of God presented in these stories. 
4. The probable facts concerning the conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews. 
5. The social virtues deemed estimable in the times of the Judges. 
6. The religious customs of the Hebrews in this period. 


t Members of the Institute pay a fee of $0.50 for registration and receive the ma- 
terial of this course in nine monthly pamphlets, October, 1915, to June, 1916. 
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Discussion: Had the Hebrews in the times of the Judges advanced in religious 
and social ideals beyond those of the exodus and wilderness ? 


PROGRAM III 

1. A comparison of the early prophecy in Israel with the oracles of other 
ancient nations [Leader]. 

2. A description of the life at Shiloh. 

3. The Ark and its significance in the religious ideals of Israel. 

4. Samuel as a circuit judge and his relation to the social ideals of his world. 

5. Samuel’s conception of God and its effect on his relation with Saul and the 
kingdom. 

6. New ideals of character and national life, represented in the stories of 
David. 

Discussion: How do you account for the recorded approval of Jehovah of 
the cruelties of ancient war? Are we facing the same problem at this time? 


PROGRAM IV 
1. The history of the idea of the tribal God or the God of a single country 
[Leader]. 
2. Elijah’s problem and its causes. 
3. The story of his vindication. 
4. Elijah as the champion of social justice. 
Discussion: Did Elijah make progress in his own lifetime in his conception 
of God ? 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Why is it necessary to study the Old Testament in order to understand 
Christianity ? 
2. Through what group of teachers did Israel receive religious inspiration and 
moral instruction ? 
3. What other elements influenced the growth and development of Israel’s 
religion ? 
4. What portions of the Old Testament are attributable to the prophets ? 
5. Who were the Hebrews? 
6. When and under what leadership does tradition record that they came to 
Palestine ? 
7. Under what circumstances did Egyptian influences come into their life ? 
8. How did Midianite influence contribute to their growth? 
9. What do early Hebrew laws show to have been the ideals of the leaders 
concerning 
a) treatment of tenants? 
b) treatment of strangers ? 
c) simplicity in worship ? 
d) respect for parents and reverence for rulers? 
e) compensation for injuries ? 
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BOOK NOTICES 


De Ecclesia. The Church. By John Huss. 
Translated with Notes and Introduction by 
David S. Schaff. New York: Scribner, 
1915. Pp. xlvi+304. $2.50. 


The celebration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of John Huss is an 
event of first-rate importance, both for the church 
historian and for the historian of civil and 
religious liberty. Dr. Schaff’s Life of Huss 
would not have been complete for the English 
reader if some of his writings had not at the 
same time been made available. He wisely 
chose the best-known of the reformer’s works— 
De Ecclesia. We are given along with the 
translation an elaborate introduction and criti- 
cal notes. It was from De Ecclesia that the 
charges were taken which led to the burning of 
Huss at the stake at Constance, July 6, 1415. 
In this book we find a thorough discussion of the 
great questions that were agitating the church 
in those troubled times. It thus becomes a 
source-book. 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research. By 
A. T. Robertson. New York: Doran, 1914. 
Pp. xl+1360. $5.00. 


Professor Robertson’s grammar enjoys the 
considerable distinction of being the first New 
Testament grammar on a large scale, since that 
of Blass, to have been brought to completion 
in the new period of grammatical and _philo- 
logical studies. It may fairly be described as 
pre-eminent among such grammars in the fulness 
with which it exhibits the grammatical materials 
with which it deals. Papyri, inscriptions, 
modern Greek, and ancient Sanskrit are all 
made to contribute to the illumination of New 
Testament grammar. Professor Robertson has 
made a great deal of use of the work of other 
scholars. One could not ask a wider horizon 
of authority and opinion than he cites. His 
material too is well analyzed and in general 
clearly presented. His style is rugged and 
direct, and his fondness for short, crisp sentences 
sometimes leaves the of abruptness 
or disjunctiveness. His learning is admirable, 
however, and for the present stage of New Tes- 
tament science his book performs a most useful 
service in its presentation of material and opin- 
ion. In its assimilation of these and its power 
of generalization upon them the book is less 
remarkable, but here too it may play an impor- 


tant part by its freedom and originality of ex- 
pression. There are voluminous indices and the 
whole work is handsomely printed. It is a note- 
worthy effort of American scholarship. 


The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. Cook. 
London: A. & C.S. Black, 1905. Pp. xxiv-+ 
439. 75. 6d. 


Professor Cook’s volume is not a handbook 
of comparative religion like those of Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, Orelli, Toy, and Moore, but a 
psychological and historical study of the nature 
of religion by the unprejudiced “comparative” 
method. The study of religions is a new and 
promising science; it deals with the very funda- 
mentals of society and the profounder side of 
man, the lowest practices and the highest ideals. 
Mr. Cook shows how in this study impartiality 
must not displace sympathy but how both must 
be co-ordinated. The study of comparative 
religion involves archaeology, sociology, history, 
theology, anthropology, and aw (p. 27). 
(Mr. Cook forgets to mention philology, without 
which all such studies are groundless.) This 
science develops itself on parallel lines with 
other branches of human learning and its 
methodology offers the same problems. For 
instance, the commonly called Wellhausen 
theory is parallel to the hypothesis of Darwin. 
An earlier recognition of Mendel’s results might 
not have been all for the good of biological 
research: it might have confused the work of 
Darwinism. The bold step taken by Darwin 
was needed for the Ler of a it 
prepared to a great extent the way for Men- 
delism. In the same way Wellhausen has 
rendered a very great service to the study of 
Old Testament religion, and now that his 
hypothesis has been generally accepted the time 
has come for some readjustments. Mr. Cook 
studies their survivals and their significance. 
Survivals in belief and custom are those curious 
phenomena which appear among both civilized 

ples and savage lands in bygone times, 
finking the lowest peoples with the highest. 
They are not all concerned with religion—or as 
some would say with superstition—but are per- 
haps found more frequently in religion A a 
in ethics. The survival theory does not how- 
ever explain religion adequately any more than 
it explains art or ethics. The influence of 
these survivals on the doctrine of God, on 
sacrifice, astrology, the belief in spirits, is lumi- 
nously discussed. Mr. Cook devotes two 
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to. What place did Moses hold in the political and religious history of the 
Hebrews ? 

11. Describe in a quoted sentence the religious and social conditions in Canaan 
in the days of the Judges. 

12. Who were the “Judges” and what did they do as a class? 

13. Name several things which the story of Samuel as a boy discloses con- 
cerning religious customs and beliefs in Israel at that time. 

14. Describe the special work of Samuel as “judge.” 

15. What great religious truth did Samuel pronounce to Saul after his victory 
over the Amalekites ? 

16. What were the causes which led to social dissatisfaction in Solomon’s 
reign? 

17. What was the result of a continuance of his policy in the following reign ? 

18. What was the problem that confronted Elijah as a religious teacher ? 

19. Do you think that he dealt wisely with the situation ? 

20. Give a definition of the word “prophet” based upon your study of this 
month. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Under this head will be included, by chapter or page, reference books which 
bear particularly on the work of each month. The general list for the study of 
the history and prophecy will not be repeated. A careful study of the history is 
essential to the understanding of the work of the prophet in each period. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, either the four-volume edition or the one-volume 
edition, is invaluable in this study. Special articles covering the main topics 
will be named each month, but the leader will find many other articles cognate 
to the subject which will not be particularly mentioned. 

For Use Throughout the Course: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament 
History; Kent, The History of the Hebrews, four volumes; Kent, Historical Bible, 
six volumes; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, Old Testament History; 
Smith, The Prophet and His Problems. 

Special for Study I: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, lectures 1 and 
2; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, parts 1 and 2; Mitchell, The 
Ethics of the Old Testament, chaps. i-iv; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 1-36; 
Batten, Hebrew Prophets, chaps. i-iv, vi, viii; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, lectures 1, 2, 3; Marti, Religion of the Old Testament, pp. 36-124; Welch, 
Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, chaps. i, ii, iii; Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 
articles on Elijah, Moses, Prophecy and Prophets, David, Solomon, Ark of 
Covenant, Ahab, Baal. 
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